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Sellinger  Attends  Conference  in  Rome 


by  Rodoey  GincomelU 

Cnyhound  Staff  Wruer 

Ff.  Joseph  A.  Sellinger.  S.  J.. 
Presideni  of  Loyola  CoUegc  was 
IQ  Italy  attending  a series  of 
meetings  with  70  to  80  other 
presidents  of  Jesuit  colleges  and 
universities  world-wide. 
November  1-10.  The  presidents 
were  invited  to  luly  by  Jesuit 
Superior  Genera]  Kolvenbach  to 
discuss  the  apostolate  of  higher 
education.  The  talks  abo  allow^ 
the  Superior  General  to  meet  for 
the  first  time  with  most  of  the 
presidents.  The  majority  of  the 
presidents  are  priests,  although 
four  are  laymen.  The  presidents 
stayed  at  the  Villa  Toscallana  in 
the  town  of  Frascati,  approx- 
imately 30  miles  from  Rome. 

The  opening  speech,  given  by 
Superior  Gener^  Kolvenbach 
and  entitled  "The  Jesuit  Univer- 
sity Today,"  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education  and  the 
mbsion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
this  area.  He  also  stressed  the 
need  for  cooperation  between 
Jesuits  and  laymen  in  the  educa- 
tional field. 

Cardinal  William  W.  Baum 
abo  spoke,  a secretary  in  the 
Jesuit  Curia,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Con- 
gregation for  Religious  Educa- 
tion. for  whom  Cardinal  Baum  b 
secretary  is  preparing  a document 
entitled  “A  Pontifical  Document 
on  Catholic  Universities.”  The 
presidents  reviewed  a second 
draft  of  this  document.  Many  of 
the  American  presidents  believed 
the  document  had  an  "in- 
complete understanding  of  the 
American  institutions.”  Fr.  Sel- 
linger said  that,  if  the  document 
b not  changed  before  its  release, 
the  American  colleges  and 
universities  could  face  legal  pro- 
blems if  they  tried  to  implement 
some  of  the  document’s  recom- 
mendations. The  problems  would 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
American  institutions  are 
chartered  by  local  authorities, 
whereas  in  other  countries  they 
are  not. 


Popv  Jolio  Paul  n and  Fr.  Sellinger  exchange  salutations  ai  a contereoce  fur  Jesull  College  pnUdenU  in  Rome. 


Archbishop  Foley,  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Information,  spoke 
for  the  need  for  courses  in  com-- 
munications.  Speeches  were  also 
given  on  the  need  to  increase 
Jesuit  vocations  and  training. 
But,  as  far  as  Fr.  Sellinger  was 
concerned,  the  most  exciting 
speaker  was  Pope  John  Paul  11. 
His  Holiness  acknowledged  the 
service  the  Jesuits  have  per- 
formed in  the  field  of  higher 
educaiton.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Society  of  Jesus  runs  more 
colleges  and  universities  than  any 
other  religious  order.  The  Pope 
abo  stressed  that  Jesuit  educa- 
tional institutions  should  remain 
faithful  to  the  Gospel,  serve  faith 
and  promote  justice,  and  em- 
phasize values  in  all  courses. 

The  presidents  at  the  meeting 
came  from  many  countries.  The 
list  includes:  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Columbia. 
Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Guatemala,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  the  Philippines, 
Spain,  Taiwan,  the  United  Stales, 
Uruguay,  and  Venczuala.  In  ad- 
dition to  hearing  speeches,  the 
presidents  broke  off  into  small 
discussion  groups.  Fr.  Sel- 
linger said  many  of  the  schools 
were  similar  in  terms  of  faculty 
and  student  bodies.  Yet  he  also 
observed  some  diversities.  One 
area  of  difference  was  the  go- 
verning of  the  institutions.  In  In- 
dia, for  instance,  the  Jesuit  pro- 
vincials are  directly  involved  with 
the  committees  which  govern  the 
institutions,  whereas  in  the  U.S. 
they  are  not.  Also,  many  foreign 
schools  receive  heavy  government 
subsidies,  unlike  the  U.S.  institu- 
tions. 

Meetings  such  as  this  arc  very 
infrequent.  The  last  one  was  held 
ten  years  ago  by  former  Superior 
General  Arrupc.  Fr.  Sellinger 
believes  this  series  of  meetings 
was  better  structured.  He  abo 
thinks  they  have  accompolishcd 
more.  He  plans  on  relaying  the 
information  he  received  ai  the 
meetings  to  members  of  tl\c 
Loyola  faculty. 


Media  Proposal  Takes  a Rough  Ride 


Curriculum  Committee 
Accepts  Media  Proposal 


College  Council  Balks 
at  Media  Proposal 


Media  Proposal 
Divides  Faculty 




The  Creyhound/Lintien  Cochr&n 
Plot  Lnktes  of  the  EoiUlxh  Dept/liDcoi 


by  Diane  Jordan 

Crr}t}und  Staff  Writer 

The  Curriculum  Committee 
last  week  accepted  the  Media 
Depanmem's  revised  proposal 
that  offers  media  as  a fui)  major. 

This  is  the  third  revbion  that 
the  program  has  undergone.  The 
latest  version  of  the  program  b 
designed  to  offer  a tougher  cur- 
riculum for  incoming  freshmen 
who  wish  to  major  in  Media  and 
obtain  a Bachelor  of  Aru  Degree 
in  Communication  Arts. 

The  current  split  Media  major, 
which  b half  Media  and  half  a 
discipline  of  the  student’s  choice, 
b unsound  because  it  allows 
students,  "...to  meet  minimum 
requirements  instead  of  being  in- 
volved in  a direct  program  of 
study."  said  Media  Department 
program  co-ordinator  Andrew 
Ciofalo. 

Ciofalo  said  that  the  current 
program  does  not  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  develop  a full  portfolio 
which  b important  for  employ- 
roent  in  many  media  fields. 

"Hie  revised  proposal,  which 
*»aiis  approval  by  the  College 
Council,  includes  five  changes 
made  by  Mr.  Ciofalo  noted  in 
<otnmeQis  to  the  Nov.  5 meeting 
Curriculum  Committee. 

. The  first  change  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  a separate  major  track  for 


Broadcast  Media  (radio  and 
television).  This  change  was 
made  because  this  major  track 
would  require  more  technical 
courses  than  the  other  humanities 
disciplines  can  handle,  stated  the 
report.  Also,  the  report  stated 
that  the  writing,  analytical,  and 
creative  skilb  required  in  a basic 
media  program  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  broadcast  journalism. 

The  second  change  involves  the 
area  of  print  journalbm  within 
the  media  major.  It  will  recom- 
mend that  all  students  who 
specialize  in  this  area  abo  minor 
in  either  a humanities  or  social 
science  discipline  in  addition  to 
four  non-major  electives. 

The  third  change  recommends 
that  all  adveriising/public  rela- 
tions majors  to  minor  in  business 
(marketing  or  management),  and 
to  take  two  electives  in  the  social 
sciences  and  two  in  the 
humanities. 

The  fourth  change  recom- 
mends that  all  media  majors 
specializing  in  publishing  to 
minor  in  English. 

The  fifth  and  final  change  con- 
cerns upper  division  transfer 
students.  These  students  would 
not  be  able  to  major  in  media 
without  an  extra  year  of  school. 
They  could  minor  in  media, 
however,  without  additional 
schooling.  The  minor  would  be 
comprised  of  Journalbm  1 plus 
three  media  electives  and  two 
media  labs. 

These  changes  are  based  on  the 
new  5-5.  120<redil,  curriculum 
which  will  begin  next  fall 
semester.  According  to  the  se- 
cond revision  by  Ciofalo,  which 
gave  the  base  requirements  and 
course  descriptions,  the  credits 
would  be  approximately  as 
follows:  51  credits  for  the  Liberal 
Arts  Core,  18  for  the  Media 
Core.  12  in  a Media  Concentra- 
tion of  print  journalism, 
publishing,  adverusing.  or  pubbe 
relations,  and  12  credits  each  in 
the  humanities  electives  and 
social  sciences,  and  IS  in  free 
electives. 


by  Tom  Paravari 

r/ens  Editor 

The  Media  Degree  Program 
proposal  was  introduced  to  the 
College  Council  at  its  November 
14  meeting. 

The  proposal  was  presented 
"that  Loyola  College  offer  a ma- 
jor curriculum  of  study  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Com- 
munication Art.s,  offering  con- 
centrations in  four  areas:  Print 
Journalism,  Publishing,  Adver- 
tising, and  Publishing  Relations. 


Chairman  of  the  English/Fine 
Arts  Department,  Carol  N. 
Abromaitb,  made  the  motion  to 
table  the  proposal  to  a later  date 
which  would  be  set  at  the  present 
Council  Meeting. 

Chairman  of  the  College 
Council  and  Academic  Vice 
President,  Thomas  E.  Scheye  ac- 
cepted the  technically  incorrect 
motion  of  Abromaitb.  A motion 
to  table  does  not  allow  for  the 
issue  to  be  set  for  dbeussion  at  a 
specific  lime.  But  within  the  in- 
formal atmosphere  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Abromaitb’  motion  passed. 
The  form  of  thb  same  motion  is 
commonly  used  by  the  members 
of  the  Council. 


After  accepting  the  motion. 
Chairman  Scheye  continued 
discussion  on  the  proposal.  But 
an  accepted  motion  to  table  does 
not  allow  for  discussion.  After  a 
period  of  discussion  for  appeal  to 
the  deebion  of  the  chair  was 
made  but  was  refused  by  Scheye. 

When  asked  why  Scheye  con- 
tinued the  discussion,  which  was 
technically  out  of  order  (because 
the  motion  passed  was  to  table, 
not  to  postpone  definitely),  he 
replied  "A  lot  of  us  gave  in  to  our 
emotions.  The  order  is  pretty 


loose.  We  try  to  create  a forum 
for  discussion.  I don't  think 
we’re  ever  cut  off  any  dbeussion 
on  any  topic  for  sake  of 
parliamentary  procedure.” 

"For  example,  any  member  of 
the  college  community  b free  to 
speak.  1 would  agree  our 
procedures  are  fuzzy,  but  we 
always  have  one  goal  in  mind, 
that  is  free  expression  of 
opinion."  said  Scheye. 

Abromail  is  referred  to  the 
breach  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures as  “Highly  irregular  and 
a step  backwards  in  collegialiiy. 
It  clouds  the  bsue.” 

At  the  College  Council 
Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  1 


by  Shawn  Bates 

The  Media  Degree  Program 
proposal  presented  to  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee  recently 
passed  by  a vote  of  10  to  3,  and 
will  now  be  considered  by  the 
College  Council  on  November 
14. 

The  Committee  passed  the  pro- 
posal at  its  November  5 meeting. 
The  Media  Degree  proposal  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Ciofalo,  a professor  in  the 
Writing/Media  Department  here 
at  Loyola.  Ciofalo’s  proposal, 
more  than  a year  in  the  making, 
would  provide  for  a degree  in 
Communications  Arts.  Currently 
the  Writing/Media  Department 
offers  courses  leading  to  a split 
degree,  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  discipline  (e.g. 
Economics/Mcdia,  Political 
Science/Media).  Ciofalo's  pro- 
posal would  give  the  department 
its  own  degree  program. 

In  supporting  his  proposal, 
Ciofalo  told  the  Curriculum 
Committee  that  the  current  pro- 
gram of  a split  major  "is  not 
pedagogically  sound.”  Said 
Ciofalo,  "Students  are  picking 
and  choosing  courses  to  meet 
minimum  requirements  instead 
of  being  involved  in  a directed 
program  of  study.  The  flexibility 
of  a media  major  enables  us  to 
track  students  through  the  best 
possible  media  education 
-something  that  they  will  need  if 
they  are  to  be  competitive  in  the 
increasingly  complex  field  of 
communications.” 

The  proposal  will  provide  for 
concentrations  in  4 areas:  Print 
Journalism.  Publishing,  Adver- 
thing,  and  Public  Relations.  120 
credits  will  be  required  for 
graduation.  The  breakdown  b to 
be  as  follows;  51  credits  in  the 
core;  18  credits  in  the  Media  core; 
12  credits  in  the  Humanities  elec- 
tives; 12  credits  m the  Social 
Sciences;  and  15  credits  for  free 
electives.  In  addition,  all  Media 
majors  would  be  required  to 
complete  4 one-credit  Media 


Labs  (not  counted  in  (he 
120-credi(  requirement). 

The  program  as  currently 
structured  would  be  implemented 
over  a period  of  six  years,  with 
the  first  full-fledged  Media  Ma- 
jors graduating  in  the  Spring  of 
1991.  According  to  the  proposal, 
the  program  would  eventually  sec 
the  hiring  of  some  13  part-time 
faculty,  a.s  well  as  2 full-time 
positions.  The  program  could 
also  accomodate  (he  development 
of  many  new  facilities,  including 
an  electronic  newsroom,  a print 
production  room  (with  a state-of- 
the-art  typesetter),  a graphics 
studio,  and  an  Advertis- 
ing/Public Relations  office,  as 
well  as  the  possible  addition  of 
some  3,000  books  in  the 
Loyola/Noire  Dame  Library. 

In  supporting  hb  proposal, 
Ciofalo  stressed  that  interest  in 
the  field  of  W'.jting/Media  has 
increased  tremendously  here  at 
Loyola,  He  noted  that  the  course 
Journalism  I was  not  only  filled 
(his  semester,  but  34  students 
were  closed  out  of  the  only  sec- 
tion offered.  He  also  stated  that 
(here  are  now  100  students  in  the 
split  major  program,  attesting  to 
the  fact  that  (here  is  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  media.  Ciofalo 
added  that,  based  on  student  pro- 
Contunued  on  Page  3,  Col.  2 


The  Greyhound/ fine  •^tierfrcld 
Vlt«  Oarohuk  Theoloiy  Uepiriineal 


Pitt  2 No«t«iber  25.  19t5 


Tbe  Gre>bouad 


Council  Balks 


CostiiMd  froB  pixe  I 

meeting.  Scbe>e  «id  the  timing 
for  the  iceepiance  of  the  medii 
propotil  importtnt.  If 

delayed  too  long,  ii  »ouId  not  be 
included  in  the  admissions 
(titiog  which  would  affect  fall 
recruiting,  be  said. 

•*1  don't  undcfcslimaie  the  im- 
portance of  the  program  m our 
catalog  We're  looking  for  a 
special  kind  of  student  that  has 
verbal  skills,  skills  in  self- 
eapression,"  Scheye  said. 

In  reference  to  her  motion  to 
table  the  proposal.  Abromaitis 
uid.  “I  think  it's  an  inap- 
propriate major  because  it's  not  a 
major  which  confronts  a 
text. ..(confronting  a text)  has 
been  the  uaditional  way  of  ap- 
proach to  a humanities  course. 

"As  a program  it  serves  and 
will  serve  students  who  want  to 
pKk  up  skills.  But  I don't  see  it  as 
a necessity  for  studenu  who  need 
a job.”  she  said. 

Abromaitis,  as  the  humanities 
representative  on  the  College 
Council,  said  the  proposed  major 
IS  loo  ”pfOccss-orientcd.” 

Scheye  said  there  is  a require- 
ment within  the  proposal  for  a 
major  program  in  media  for  four 
to  five  courses,  as  a minimum,  in 
a content  area  other  than  media, 
m addition  to  the  four  to  five  re- 
quired courses  within  the  Media 
major. 

"We're  not  going  to  graduate 
icchnocTais,  but  students  who 
understand  the  fundamentals  of 
journalism,”  said  Scheye. 

"The  split  major  drives  a 
wedge  into  our  program,  creating 
logistical  and  accounting  pro- 
blems when  our  senior  majors 
tally  their  credits  for  graduation. 
Most  importantly,  the  renamed 
Media  major  (Communiaiion 
arts)  will  provide  our  majors  with 
nomenclature  that  has  currency 
in  higher  education  and  in  the 
media  professions."  said 
Ciofato. 

Abromaitis  (said)  "Humanities 
offers  the  opportunity  (for  the 
media  department)  to  stay  a pro- 
gram (instead  of  a major).  But 
the  administration  is  setting  the 
limits  on  a curricular  issue,  in- 
stead of  the  faculty." 

Contrary  to  past  prodecures 
regarding  curriculum  policies, 
Scheye  brought  the  media  pro- 
posal to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
instead  of  the  faculty,  last 
Spring. 

Scheye  said,  "The  proposal 
was  so  exciting  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a major  thrust  so  1 in- 
cluded it  in  the  five-year  plan." 

Said 'Ah'drew  "Ciofalo,  author 


of  the  media  proposal.  "Most  of 
the  courses  in  the  major  are  in  the 
books  already,  and  the  few  that 
are  being  added  are  not  seeking 
the  approval  of  the  College 
Couned. 

"No  self-respecting  depart- 
ment can  in  ^e  interests  of 
academic  freedom  and  profes- 
sional integrity,  surrender 
responsibility  for  the  content  and 
pattern  of  its  courses  to  any 
group  outside  the  department, 
other  than  the  dean  of  the  ap- 
propriate colleges,”  said  Ciofalo. 

S^eye  recently  circulated  a 
memorandum  to  all  members  of 
the  College  Council  which  con- 
tained a message  from 
Archbishop  John  P.  Foley  to  the 
Jesuit  Univenity  Presidents  who 
gathered  in  Rome  on  November 
3rd.  1985.  Archbishop  Foley's 
message  addressed  the  issue  of 
media:  “The  ideal  of  the  Jesuit 
education  has  long  been  con- 
sidered 'eloqueniia  perfecta.' 
because  it  was  correctly  con- 
sidered that  the  word  could  give 
light  and  leadership.  That  word, 
instilled  by  Jesuit  education,  has 
long  had  a profound  influence  in 
government,  in  taw.  in  business 
and  in  education  itself. 

"There  is  one  area,  however, 
where  the  influence  of  Jesuit 
education  is  not  as  great  as  it 
could  or  should  be  - the  area  of 
communications,  and  ironically 
communications  should  be  one 
area  where  the  concept  of  'elo- 
quentia  perfecta'  should  be  most 
honored.” 

Said  Ciofalo.  "Media  has  ex- 
isted for  50  years  in  hundreds  of 
colleges.  Those  who  are  question- 
ing the  issue  are  asking  us  to  re- 
invent the  wheel.  We  (media)iu 
within  the  historical  trend.” 

There  has  been  a special 
meeting  called  for  December  3. 
The  College  Council,  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Studies  will  conduct  a joint  ses- 
sion. The  Media  proposal  will 
then  again  be  reviewed. 

Said  Scheye  in  reference  to  the 
meeting,  "With  our  emotions 
behind  us,  I think  we  can  proceed 
on  our  way  to  deliberate  in  a calm 
and  rational  manner." 

Said  Abromaitis,  "I  think 
everyone  is  seriously  considering 
the  proposal  with  aU  of  its  im- 
plications." 

Ciofalo  said,  "I  hope  the  Col- 
lege Council  can  refrain  from 
debating  spurious  issues  and 
focus  on  the  simple  proposition 
to  change  the  name  of  a major  to 
belter  serve  the  J5Q. students  that 
have  already  opTe3  (or  it." 


Loyola  Activates  Center  For  Social  Reasearch 


b)  Donna  Sbanefeher 
Crer^ouMi  Staff  Unrer 

The  new  Center  for  Social  and 
Community  Research  at  Loyola 
will  give  students  the  opportunity 
for  research  experience  and  in- 
ternships into  their  fields  and, 
potenti^y,  future  paid  employ- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  the  center  was  coo- 
ceiv^  by  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, which  plans  to  organize  a 
public  survey  project  every 
January. 

The  first  survey  will  be  taken 
by  students  who  have  registered 
for  the  January  term  course, 
Baltimore  Speaks  Out.  A 
random-digit-dialing  poll  of  the 
greater  Baltimore  area  will  be 
used  to  gain  a general  public 
opinion  of  current  issues. 
Students  will  conduct  the  inter- 
views and  enter  the  information 
into  computers  for  later  analysis. 

The  center  will  o|>erate  on  the 
edge  of  campus  at  300  Radner, 
where  40  permanent  phones  were 
recently  installed. 

Director  of  the  center.  Dr. 
Mark  Peyrot,  emphasized  that 
use  of  the  center  and  its  facilities 
are  not  just  for  the  Sociology 
Department,  nor  is  it  to  be 
viewed  as  an  organization 
separate  from  the  college  cur- 


riculum. 

The  real  value  of  the  center, 
said  Peyrot.  is  as  a pan  of  a 
larger  educatio'-’l  experience, 
"■rtc  Loyola  p i to  have  the 
center  as  a $t  .‘ment  to  all 
departments."  he  said. 

Interest  for  integrating  the 
center  into  the  student  cur- 
riculum has  already  been  unof- 
firially  expressed  by  members  of 
departments  such  as  Marketing, 
Media,  Economics  and  Educa- 
tion. A faculty  meeting  will  be 
held  in  December  to  obtain  more 
concrete  Input,  he  said. 

Previously  a faculty  member  of 
the  Department  of  Behavioral 
Science  and  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Peyrot  came  to  Loyola 
in  July  after  being  invited  to 
design  the  center.  This  was  his 
main  reason  for  coming,  he  said, 
although  he  also  teaches  Methods 
of  Social  Research  at  the  college. 

The  original  purpose  of  the 
center  was  to  provide  funding  for 
faculty  research,  to  give  students 
field  training,  and  to  serve  clients 
in  the  community  who  want  to 
take  advantage  of  Social  Science 
research,  said  Peyrot.  It  was  a 
challenge  he  said,  to  wed  teaching 
and  research  at  a community 
level. 


The  Greyhound/ File 
Stark  Peyrot.  Director  for  the  new  Center 
for  Social  /tesearch 

Students  who  do  such  research 
in  their  fields  make  stronger  can- 
didates for  jobs  and  especially  for 
graduate  schools,  said  Peyrot. 
"Research  is  something  that  puts 
undergraduates  head  and 
shoulders  above  others." 

Peyrot  said  that  he  expects 
most  students  will  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  center  through 


credit  internships.  The  details  of 
these  internships  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  individually  accor-  . 
ding  to  the  projects.  . 

Eventually,  Peyrot  said,  hf  : 
hopes  that  students  will  be  able  to 
work  at  the  center  part-time  for  I; 
pay.  One  of  the  center's  goals  is’, 'I 
to  sell  survey  time  to  state  and 
local  government  and  community 
groups. 

"Due  to  our  size  we  will  be 
able  to  spend  time  on  smaller 
research  projects  that  most  larger 
organizations  might  pass  up,"  he  . 
said. 

Students  are  therefore  en-' , 
couraged  to  get  involved  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  center's ' 
development.  "People  who  . 
already  have  training  will  be 
those  at  the  head  of  (he  line  when  ‘ 
it  comes  to  paid  internships." 
said  Peyrot. 

About  25  students  so  far  have 
registered  for  the  January  term 
class.  Ideally  40  are  needed,  said-. 
Peyrot. 

Students  who  have  other  ques- 
tions about  the  center  or  who  - 
would  like  to  be  involved  in 
future  projects,  arc  welcome  to 
contact  Dr.  Peyrot  at  his  office. 
He  is  available  from  9:00  a.m.  - 
5:00  p.m.  in  Jenkins  Hall  5.  His 
office  number  is  323-2849. 


Loyola  Advises  Pre-Law  Students 


by  Tara  Chambers 
Greyhound  Staff  Writer 

Although  there  is  no  pre-law 
major  at  Loyola,  pre-law 
students  do  find  a special  system 
which  is  apparently  a success. 

Presenily,  12  graduates  from 
the  class  of  1985  are  attending 
law  schools.  Two  of  the  twelve 
students  received  scholarships, 
one  to  Georgetown  School  of 
Law  and  the  other  to  Duke 
University’s  Law  School.  What 
seems  to  have  helped  these 
students  achieve  acceptance  to 
such  graduate  schools  is  the  per- 
sonal support  provided  by  Dr. 
Carol  Abromaitis  and  the  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

Dr.  Abromaitis  is  Loyola's 
Pre-Law  Advisor  along  with  her 
duties  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  and  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment. She  tries  to  begin  personal 
interaction  with  students  in- 
terested in  law  school  when  they 
register  for  their  second  semester 
of  sophomore  year.  She  looks  to 
have  the  student  incorporate  into 
ibeir  schedules  classes  which  they 


miss  in  their  individual  majors. 

For  example,  Abromaitis  often 
stresses,  for  the  political  science 
major,  the  importance  of 
philosophy  courses,  Art  of  the 
Argument  and  Legal  Enterprise. 
Whereas  to  the  business  major 
the  suggestion  may  be  a course 
concerning  English  novels.  The 
students  must  be  prepared  for 
large  amounts  of  reading  when 
they  do  finally  reach  law  school. 
Abromaitis  also  commented,  "no 
one  should  go  to  law  school 
without  knowing  how  to  read  a 
balance  sheet.”  Therefore,  an  ac- 
counting class  may  also  be 
recommended. 

Abromaitis  has  found  that  the 
rate  of  acceptance  to  law  school 
for  the  serious-minded  Loyola 
student  is  excellent.  Most  of  (he 
students  have  GPA's  from  3.5  to 
4.0.  There  have  been  instances  in 
which  students  with  a 3. 1 to  a 3.4 
have  been  accepted  from  Loyola. 
The  scores  on  the  LSAT  test 
usually  are  above  70  percent  for 
those  accepted.  But,  again,  there 
have  been  times  when  over  60 
percent  has  been  a high  enough 


fellowships. 

Sills  also  recommends  that 
students  speak  with  the  Place- 
ment Offices  of  the  various  law 
schools  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  market  for 
specialties  in  law. 

in  an  effort  to  provide  some  of 
the  more  specific  information 
concerning  the  career  oppor- 
tunities in  law  and  to  meet  others 
with  interest  in  the  law  there  is  a 
student  organization,  the  Pre- 
Law  Society.  The  Pre-Law  Socie- 
ty hosts  speakers  while  allowing 
social  interaction  for  students 
with  common  interests. 

Finally,  Loyola  works  with 
students  to  obtain  internships  in 
areas  of  law  through  Dr.  William 
Kitchin  and  Mr.  Gerstung  of  the 
political  science  department. 

The  serious  pre-law  student  at 
Loyola  must  take  the  lime  to 
meet  with  the  people  who  want  to 
aid  him.  Abromaitis  is  confident 
that  Loyola’s  system  is  working. 
She  reports  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. "most  of  those 
students  who  come  to  me  do  get 
in.” 


score. 

Another  part  of  the  application  • 
process  is  the  personal  statement 
which  the  applicants  must  write.' 
Abromaitis  says  (hat  the  law 
schools  are  not  looking  for'' 
philosophy  but  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "Why  do  you  think 
you  can  be  successful  in  law- 
school?”  Abromaitis  along  with- 
the  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment Office  will  work  with 
students  on  their  statements  and’  ' 
emphasize  the  importance  of-' 
grammar  and  spelling. 

Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment also  aids  students  by,' 
establishing  for  them  a "Creden-*' 
tials  File."  They  will  hold  the  ap- 
plicant’s personal  information, 
letters  of  recommendation  and 
j)ersonal  statements  for  release  to 
the  student's  choices  of  schools. 
They  will  send  up  to  15  packets- 
free  of  charge.  CreSaundra  Sills, 
Director  of  Career  Planning  and 
Placement,  reports  that  her  office  - 
is  ready  to  critique  essays,  aid 
with  the  completion  of  applica- 
tion forms  and  provide  informa- 
tion about  scholarships  and 
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Loyola  Maintains  Excellent  Student 
Loan  Repayment  Rate 


b>  Viike  Tahs 
Greyhound  Nm  Staff 

Thousands  of  students  across 
the  country  will  go  to  college  with 
more  loan  money  than  they 
should  gel  from  Federal  pro- 
grams, according  to  a report  filed 
by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Yet  there  is  “increasing  con- 
cern" that  these  studenu  will 
default  on  their  loan  repayments 
four  years  later. 

These  shortcomings  make  it 
doubtful  (hat  higher  loan  limits 
for  college  studenu  will  be 
pushed  through  Congress. 

About  40  percent  of  all 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) 
awards  were  off  by  SlOO  or  more 
during  the  1982-1983  school  year, 
said  the  report.  All  told,  students 
were  improperly  receiving  more 
than  $300  million  in  loan  money. 

Such  figures  are  hard  to 
believe,  according  to  Mark 
Lindenmeyer,  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  at  Loyola 

Of  the  $2,330.*^  lent  to  ap- 
proximately 1 ,0  studenu  at 


Loyola  this  year  through  the  GSL 
program,  nearly  all  the  money 
will  be  paid  back.  Loyola  has  a 
default  rate  of  only  2.4  percent,  a 
record  which  is  considered  "ex- 
cellent" by  Lindenmeyer. 

National  Direct  Student 
Loans,  the  other  loan  programs 
available  to  Loyola  students, 
have  an  even  lower  default  rate  of 
1.9  percent.  370  Loyola  studenu 
receive  $310,000  of  this  form  of 
financial  aid. 

According  to  Lindenmeyer,  the 
only  place  where  errors  in  loans 
for  studenu  could  occur  is  if  the 
tables  used  in  need  analysis  are 
misread.  With  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans,  the  college  must 
deiermind  the  financial  need  of  a 
student  by  subtracting  the  finan- 
cial aid  received  and  the  expected 
family  contribution  from  the 
total  student  budget  (tuition, 
room,  and  board,  books,  and  ex- 
penses). 

The  expected  family  contribu- 
tion is  taken  from  a table  which 
considers  income  and  the  amount 
of  people  in  the  family.  If  this 
table  u read  incorrectly,  the  stu- 
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MARK/MED  CLUB 

Mr  John  Duke  from  W.B.  Doner  Advertising  Agency  will  speak  in 
the  evolution  of  an  advertising  campaign,  from  a beginning  idea  to  its 
final  evaluation  on  Tuesday  December  3. 7 p.m.  in  the  Multi-Purpose 
Room. 

CLASSICAL  INTERLUDE 

An  evening  of  classical  musK,  drama  and  dance  will  be  held  on 
November  25  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  McManus  Theater.  $1.00  is  requested 
to  benefit  the  Concert  Choir. 

THE  GARLAND 

The  Garland,  Loyola's  Liierao-Art  s Magazine  needs  an  Advertising 
Manager  The  position  is  commissioned.  Contact  Tom  Paravati  at 
323-1010  X2352  or  at  433-W05. 

JUNIOR  CLASS  MEETING 

spend  an  evening  with  "The  Grinch  Who  Stole  Christmas  and  "Fros- 
ty the  Si>ow-man"  on  Tuesday,  Dec  3rd  at  8.-00  p.m.  in  the  Rat.  Free 
hot  chocolate,  cookies,  and  candy-kanes  for  all.  Spoiuored  by  the 
Junior  Class. 

TRI-BETA 

There  wiU  be  a General  Tri-Beta  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Nov  26tb,  at 
11:20  a.m.  in  MH200.  Dr.  Cunningham  will  give  a lecture  entitled: 
"Am  1 [DOceJhaA  the  chemicals  in  mv  brain?” 


dent  may  receive  more  or  less 
financial  aid  than  he  or  she  is 
due. 

Errors  may  also  result  if  there 
is  intentional  deception  in  family 
income  figures.  “There  are  not 
that  many  situations  where 
parents  are  supplying  incorrect 
figures,”  said  Lindenmeyer. 

If  the  college  receives  conflic- 
ting information,  it  will  check  the 
tax  returns  of  the  family  in  ques- 
tion. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are 
made  by  institutions  such  as 
banks  or  credit  unions  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  8 percent.  The  loan 
has  a $2500  limit. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans 
arc  madethroughoutthecollege's 
financial  aid  office  at  an  interest 
rate  of  5 percent.  The  amount 
that  a student  may  receive  dif- 
fers, but  the  funding  levels  for 
NDSLs  are  limited,  said 
Lindenmeyer. 

Other  forms  of  financial  aid 
available  at  Loyola  include  Pell 
Grants,  Work-Study  programs, 
scholarship  money  from  the 
state,  and  grant  assistance. 


Fellowship  Allows 
Capital  Opperiunity 

The  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  Education  Fund.  Inc.  has 
created  the  Allard  K.  Lowensiein 
Fellowship  program  to  give  col- 
lege student  leaders  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  4-6  weeks  in  (he 
Nation's  Capital. 

"Twice  yearly  sessions  will 
prepare  them  to  continue  A1 
Lowenstein’s  fight  for  Human 
Justice  and  Fre^om.  and  train 
(he  next  generation’s  progressive 
thinkers  and  leaders  says 

Representative  Barney  Frank 
(D-MA)  President  of  The  ADA 
Education  Fund. 

Loweiuiein  Fellows  will  intern 
at  Congressional  offices  and  par- 
ticipate in  a variety  of  policy 
seminars  specifically  designed  to 
ir',.,ove  thier  personal  and 
./Tganizattonal  skills. 

For  more  information  on  how 
to  apply,  contact:  BILL  MOR- 
TON or  SARA  GRIDER— (202) 
638-6447 


Grad  Students  Gain  Psychological 
Edge  On  Business  World 


by  Greg  Debski 
News  Staff  Writer 

This  September,  Loyola  Col- 
lege began  the  Employee 
Assistance  Program  for 
Graduates.  It  is  designed  to 
prepare  graduates  for  their  jobs. 

John  K.  Lobe,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 

brought  this  program  to  Loyola. 
Lobe  received  his  graduate  cer- 
tificate in  Substance  Abuse  from 
Loyola  in  1982.  He  started 
teaching  the  prograi^  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission where  h6  worked  for 
several  years,  when  he  decided  to 
bring  the  program  to  Loyola.  He 
now  teaches  "Counsebng  with 
employees"  on  Monday  nights 
and  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 


on  the  job"  on  Wednesday 
nights. 

The  goal  of  the  Certificate  in 
EAP  is  to  prepare  individuals 
with  the  psychological  counseling 
and  administrative  skills  for  EAP 
positions  within  the  specialized 
environment  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

"The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  how  to  identify  and  in- 
tervene with  issues  such  as 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and 
behavioral  problems  which  may 
result  in  conduct  or  performance 
problems  on  the  job.  Additional 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  resolve 
these  problems. 

The  program  is  developed  to 


meet  the  (raining  needs  of  those 
individuals  wh.o  are  already' 
employed  in  business  settings  and 
those  who  have  graduate  creden-' 
tials  in  the  helping  professions. 
Individuals  without  either  of 
these  may  take  EAP  courses  bull 
the  Graduate  Certificate  would’ 
not  be  awarded  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Masters  Degree. 

For  the  convenience  ofl 
students,  the  program  will  be  of-' 
fered  at  Loyola's  main  campus 
and  its  Columbia  Center. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
Loyola's  Graduate  Certificate  in 
EPA  is  that  it  will  draw  from  the 
resources  of  related  courses  and 
programs  such  as  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Stress  Manage- 
ment, and  Substance  Abuse  Pro- 
, grams. 


Sarlos  Integrates  Social  Sciences 
and  Education  Theories 


by  Jennifer  Levrtz 
Greyhound  Staff  Writer 

Dr.  Beatrice  Sarlos  spoke 
about  considering  the  values  of 
society  and  using  social  science 
research  when  planning  a cur- 
riculum at  a meeting  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Philospohy  of  Educa- 
tion Society  (SAFES). 

She  presented  her  ideas  in  a 
paper  at  the  October  18-19 
meeting  held  at  Appalacian  State. 

Sarlos  said  that  educators 
should  first  use  philosophical 
theory  to  decide  what  courses  to 
leach.  "We  need  to  teach 
students  subjects  dealing  with 
values,  such  as  civics,  philosophy 
and  art,  but  first  we  need  to 
decide  just  what  our  values  and 
committments  are,"  she  said. 

In  order  to  decide  this,  she  ad- 
ded, educators  should  not  look  at 
how  society  really  is.  but  how 
they  would  like  it  to  be.  "Cur- 
riculum is  based  on  a vision  of 
how  we  would  Uke  society  to  be 
shaped,”  she  said. 

Sarlos  said  that  the  other  type 
of  theory,  scientific,  must  be  us^ 
aher  the  school  realizes  its  goals. 
"The  substance  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  philosophically  based 
but  the  process  of  instruction 
ne^  to  be  firmly  based  on  scien- 
tific theory."  she  added. 


The  process  of  instruction 
she  talked  about  includes  class 
sizes,  teaching  techniques,  and 
class  times.  These  things  make  up 
the  school's  structure.  Sarlos  also 
said  (hat  social  scientists  should 
be  consulted  for  the  facts  in  areas 
such  as  attention  spans  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

Sarlos  said  that  Loyola  is  a 
good  example  of  the  decisions 
that  are  involved  in  modifying  a 
curriculum.  The  school  has 
decided  on  the  new  structure  but 
is  debating  about  how  to  use  the 
additional  courses. 

"The  new  5-5  system  is  an  at- 
tempt to  update  the  delivery 
system,  but  Loyola's  philospiohy 
has  remained  the  same,"  she 
said. 

Sarlos  has  been  active  in  im- 
proving education  not  only  by 
speaking  for  SAFES  but  by  par- 
ticipating in  National  Education 
Week.  During  the  week  of 
November  17-23.  Sarlos  had  an 
article  printed  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
teacher  lonliness  in  the 
classroom. 

National  Education  Week  is 
held  annually  and  its  purpose  is 
to  focus  on  American  schools. 
The  theme  this  year  was  "Ex- 
cellence” and  ail  public  and  most 
provaie  schools  were  open  to 


The  Greyhuund-  )„,it  Sjiierfie 

'Or.  Beatrice  Sariot  oT  be  Hocai 
Oepartmeal 

visitors  and  parents,  so  that  th 
could  learn  first-hand  about  wl 
goes  on  in  the  school. 

M^y  schools  held  mcelir 
and  invited  guest  speakers.  T 
m^ia  and  newspapers  also  p; 
ticipated  by  showing  specials  a 
prmting  articles  dealing  wi 
education. 

Sarlos  said  that  an  entire  we 
IS  devoted  to  education  awareni 
because  the  American  school 
not  only  an  imporuni  social  i 
stitution  but  it  is  the  only  one  ih 
IS  soli  stable. 
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Maryland 

Provides 

Regional 

Education 


b>  Susao  Mudd 

Map’l&nd  studenu  can  noM 
pariicipate  in  a wide  variety  of 
educational  programs  in  twelve 
other  states  at  the  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  levels. 
They  are  available  to  Maryland 
residents  at  in-state  tuition  costs 
through  interstate  agreements 
between  the  State  Board  for 
Higher  Education  and  the  other 
participating  states. 

In  order  to  be  eligible,  you 
must  prove  you  are  a Maryland 
resident  and  you  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education  and  the 
receiving  institution.  These  re- 
quisites vary  from  state  to  statej 
In  the  region  for  the  State  on 
Maryland  and  in  particular! 
Loyola  College,  there  are  twelve: 
other  participating  states.  They 
are;  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Kentucky.  Louisiana, 
Mississipppi,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

There  are  two  basic  programs 
(hat  are  sponsored  and  accepted 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
Loyola  College  by  the  State 
Board  for  Higher  Education.  The 
first  is  the  Regional  Educationalj 
Program  Opportunities  fon 
Maryland.  It  provides  programs 
in  Medicine.  Optometry, 
Osteopathic  Medicine,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine.  These  con- 
tract programs  provide  for  in- 
creased capacity  in  these  specific 
fields  of  interest  by  paying  an 
estaMished  fee  to  the  institution. 
They  are  able  to  offer  these  ser- 
vices to  Maryland  students  who 
want  to  further  their  education. i 
but  can  not  do  so  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  because  it  is  not  of- 
fered. 

The  other  program  is  the 
Academic  Common  Market.  Ils_ 
goal  is  to  help  southern  students' 
lower  the  costs  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  study  at  out-of- 
state  colleges.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, participating  students 
can  pay  the  in-state  tuition  costs 
while  studying butside  (heir  home 
states. 


Faculty  Divides 


Continued  from  Page  1 
jections  and  current 
enroUments,  a potential  exists 
for  attracung  50  freshmen  to  the 
program  each  year.  The  quality 
of  students  in  the  department 
would  rise,  according  to  Ciofalo, 
as  the  qu^ty  and  depth  of  the 
program  improved. 

‘'Such  a major  will  enable  us  to 
attract  the  best  media  students  to 
Loyola.  While  we  have  experi- 
enced a surge  in  Freshman 
enrollments  in  our  department, 
we  need  to  have  the  curricular 
lure  to  reach  the  truly  superior 
students,”  said  Ciofalo. 

Ciofalo  mentioned  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  proposal,  which  he 
stat^  would  be  very  high.  The 
proposal  itself  states  that  “the 
expense-income  comparison 
makes  it  fairly  obvious  that  the 


media  degree  program  will  not 
only  pay  for  itself,  but  there  is 
also  sufficient  funding  for  equip- 
ment, special  programs, 
dedicated  facilities  and  premiums 
for  first-rate  faculty.”  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  adds  that  "the 
use  of  professionals  in  part-time 
teaching  positions  makes  the  pro- 
gram very  cost  effective.” 

Ciofalo  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee "the  fact  is  that  85  per 
cent  of  media  jobs  are  filled  by 
graduates  who  have  majored  in 
one  of  the  media  disciplines.”  In 
addition,  the  proposal  notes  that 
some  32  per  cent  of  all  media  jobs 
are  located  in  the  9-siatc  area  that 
makes  up  Loyola’s  market,  thus 
insuring  that  future  Loyola 
Media  graduates  will  be  com- 
petitive in  the  job  market.  The 


MARYLANDCPA 

REVIEW 

Baltimore/Towson/  Columbia 

5th  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

3 Month  Review  For  The 

May  1986 
CPA  EXAM 

Begins  February  1,  1986 
$495.00 

LOWEST  COST  REVIEW  IN  BALTIMORE 
AND  WASHINGTON 

Others  Cost  $600^800 
Why  Pay  More  To  Pass  the  CPA  Exam? 

SMALL  CLASSES-  LIVE  INSTRUCTION 
DOCUMENTED  PASS  RATE 
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proposal  also  stales  that  all 
Media  majors  would  be  strongly 
urged  to  minor  in  another  area, 
giving  them  a sound  academic 
base  in  another  discipline. 

Although  the  proposal  passed 
the  Curriculum  Committee,  it  did 
not  do  so  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Paul  Lukacs,  EngUsh  pro- 
fessor, spoke  for  a unit^  English 
faculty  (with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Skaff  of  that  department,  and  ex- 
cluding Dr.Mc  Caffrey.  who 
belongs  to  the  Media  department 
as  well  as  to  English),  in  opposing 
the  proposal.  Dr.  Vigen  Guroian 
of  the  Theology  department,  a 
member  of  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee, also  expressed  opposition 
to  the  proposal. 

The  main  motives  for  (he 
English  faculty's  opposition,  ac- 
cording to  Lukacs,  were  two. 
First,  that  the  program  is  too 
“process-oriented,'  and  does  not 
belong  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  the  other,  more 
liberal-arts-oriented  'content' 
courses. 

Said  Lukacs  to  the  C^irriculum 
Committee,  “An  academic  pro- 
gram is  nothing  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  courses  it  offers,  and 
we  question  whether.. .courses 


such  os  these  belong  beside  the 
courses  offered  by  the  'content 
disciplines’  in  the  humanities.” 

Secondly,  Lukacs  said  (hat  the 
Media  degree  would  occupy  a 
place  somewhere  between  the 
career-oriented  majors  in  the 
school  of  business,  and  the 
content-oriented  majors  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Explained 
Lukacs,  “Such  a Media  program 
would  not  be  pre-professional, 
the  way  other  programs  are.  Ac- 
counting is  definitely  a pre- 
professional program.  You  get 
your  degree,  pass  the  CPA  exam, 
and  get  a job.  You  cannot  say 
that  about  Media;  many  people 
in  the  field  say  that  a degree  in 
Media  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
the  field." 

A third  concern  of  the  opposi- 
tion focused  on  Loyola's  liberal- 
arts  status,  and  questioned 
whether  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posal might  not  jeopardize 
Loyola's  already  precarious  posi- 
tion as  a first-class  liberal  arts  in- 
stitution. 

Lukacs.  in  pursuing  this 
avenue  of  opposition,  stressed  to 
the  committee  that,  out  of  the 
“Homestead  Ten”  schools,  only 
one  college  comparable  to  Loyola 


had  undergraduate  programs  in 
communications  or  journalism. 
The  “Homestead  Ten"  is  a group 
of  ten  schools  that  most  closely 
resemble  Loyola  in  all  aspects  of 
size,  curriculum,  liberal-arts 
tradition,  and  the  like.  Lukacs 
also  noted  that  the  liberal-arts 
colleges  that  Loyola  seeks  to 
aspire  to,  “such  as  Williams, 
Amherst,  Kenyon  and  Swarth- 
more...do  not  award  degrees  in 
communications  or  media. 

Dr.  Vigen  Guroian  echoed 
many  of  Lukacs'  concerns, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal’s placing  in  further  Jeopar- 
dy Loyola's  liberal-arts  tradition. 
Guroian  said  that  he  sees  the  pro- 
posal as  "another  program  being 
put  into  place  that  pushes  this  in- 
stitution in  a direction  away  from 
liberal  arts,  not  toward  it.” 

Ciofalo  defended  his  proposal, 
noting  that  Loyola  must  not  ig- 
nore the  increasing  demand  for 
such  programs.  Said  the  media 
professor,  "The  college  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  strong  stu- 
dent interest  in  media  as  it  enters 
a period  of  competition  for 
enrollments  with  institutions  of 
high  quality,  known  names  and 
secure  reputations, 
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There's  a Contact  Lens  Foe- You  For  Studying, 
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SENIORS! 


Last  Chance 
Senior  Portraits! 


Dates:  Tuesday, 
December  10 
Wednesday, 
December  1 1 
Thursday, 
December  12 


Place:  Yearbook  Office 
Student  Center  Room  U21 
(Basement  level) 

Fee:  $2.00  Sitting  Fee 
$3.00  for  retakes 


Sign-up  sheets  will  be  posted  outside  the  yearbook  office  after  Thanksgiving 


RETAIL 

There’s  a great  job 
waiting  for  you 
at  bamberger’s 

Your  education  shouldn’t  be  limited  to  the  classroom.  The  well 
educated  person  has  knowledge  and  experience  in  many  areas  of 
life. 

Working  for  bamberger's,  while  in  school,  gives  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  retailing  first  hand,  while  also  being  exposed  to  our 
management,  material  supervision,  security,  marketing,  food 
service,  and  more. 

Working  even  part  time  at  bamberger’s  puts  you  in  the  largest 
division  of  the  industry-leading  R.H.  MACY  CORPOFIATION 
...from  here  you  can  show  your  initiative,  meet  dynamic, 
motiviated  people,  and  possibly  begin  a career. 

Right  now  bamberger’s  offers  you  a strong  salary  with  benefits 
package  that  includes  a substantial  shopping  discount.  Our  part 
time  schedules  cover  both  days  and  nights,  and  remain  fixed  from 
week  to  week.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

The  opportunities  are  here ...  so  please  apply  in  person  to: 


HUNT  VALLEY  MALL 
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Bodies  by  Gold’s 


If  you’re  serious  about  your  health  and  body,  you  should  be  serious  about  your  fitness 
center  Gold's  Gym®  takes  your  complete  fitness  very  seriously  They  undereQnd  that  a 
successful  prosram  besirs  with  the  first  time  you  meet  one  of  their  experienced  fitr>ess 
counselors  The/ll  formulate  a program  that's  right  for  you.  You'll  look  great,  and  more 
impor^ndy,  you'll  feel  great 

For  less  than  $7  p>er  week  you  can  begin  your  Gold's  Gym  ^program  today, 


ORCUrr  WEIGHT TRAINING/AEftOBICS/EXERCtSE  BIKES/SAUNAS/TANNING 
FREE  BABy  SHTING/RCWING  MACHINES/WHIRIKXXS/AND  MUCH  MORE 


In  the  GaMena  at  VcxX  Road &SemnaryAverue.  just  north  of  Beltway  Exit  26  O MS-^OU) 
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Commentary 


Women’s  Work  Never  Dumb 

On  Monday,  November  18.  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
Donald  T.  Regan  certainly  made  a statement.  Comments 
on  women’s  interest  in  important  world  issues,  including 
specifically  the  recent  summit  meetings  were  archaic  and 
clearly  derogatory. 

Mr.  Regan  said  women  were  not  going  to  “throw 
weights  or  understand  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan 
or  what  is  happening  in  human  rights.”  Continuing  com- 
ments which  appeared  in  last  Monday’s  Post,  Regan 
qualified  “Some  women  will,  but  most  women  --  believe 
me,  your  readers  for  the  most  part  if  you  took  a poll 
-iwould  rather  read  the  human  interest  stuff  of  what  hap- 
pened.” 

Stuff,  indeed,  Mr.  Chief  of  Staff.  It  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  a mind  of  the  twentieth  century  how  anyone 
with  this  supposed  ability  to  understand  and  absorb  such 
insurmountable  issues  could  have  the  utter  ignorance  and 
sheer  lack  of  decorum  to  make  these  kind  of  statements. 

What  is  the  difference  between  this  “human  interest 
stuff’  and  the  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  na- 
tions? If  all  men  were  to  take  Regan’s  attitude  and  abstain 
from  caring  about  anything  but  political  bartering  and  in- 
wrnational  power  games,  the  summits  were  of  absolutely 
ho  value  to  anyone. 

; I suppose  Mr.  Regan  thinks  Margaret  Thatcher  takes 
morning  tea  while  pouring  over  the  latest  Vogue.  No 
Newsprint  on  the  hands  of  Nancy  Reagan,  Sally  Ride, 
Elizabeth  Dole,  Helen  Curley  Brown,  Diane  Feinstein, 
Geraldine  Ferraro,  Sandra  Day  O'Conner,  Diane  Sawyer, 
^r  Barbara  Walters. 

j i*ast  precedents  set  by  Indira  Ghandi,  Madame  Curie, 
and  Mother  Teresa  should  have,  by  now,  dismissed  the 
iumb,  even  if  not  blond,  idea  from  the  minds  of  all. 

‘ Last  Tuesday,  Regan’s  remarks  drew  substantial 
criticism  from  Representative  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-CA), 
tailing  the  comments  “absolutely  unbelievable.’’ 
Schroeder  continued,  “I  think  it’s  a real  insult  and  women 
deserve  an  apology.” 

; Time  heals  all  wounds,  but  how  much  longer  will  it  take 
to  eliminate  the  bogus  chauvinism  that  even  in  this  age  of 
advanced  technology  and  thinking  still  rears  its  head. 

• Perhaps  Shireen  Miles,  the  California  Coordinator  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Women  said  it  best 
--“We’re  interested  in  the  issues  discussed  at  the  table,  and 
the  only  reason  we  are  not  sitting  there  is  two  centuries  of 
discrimination.” 

. So  to  Mr.  Regan,  the  women  await  his  apology  with 
bated  breath.  And  to  him  we  say,  remember  women’s  suf- 
frage. We  thought  it  was  all  over,  but  as  long  as  narrow 
minds  clinging  to  ancient  standards  are  allowed  to 
permeate  thee  media,  we  will  never  be  a truly  democratic 
nation. 

Committment  to  Legacy 

The  approaching  holiday  season  always  takes  one  with  a 
Spirit  of  reflection  and  reminds  one  of  all  for  which  to  be 
thankful. 

Next  week,  The  Greyhound  will  wrap  up  a semester 
completed  under  a myria’3  of  format  changes,  the  most 
obvious  ones  being  the  size  and  content  of  the  paper. 

In  lieu,  The  Greyhound  wishes  to  extend  thanks  to  ad- 
visor Andrew  Ciofalo  for  all  of  his  attention  and  lime  he 
has  devoted  toward  the  re-vamping  of  the  newspaper. 
With  only  two  writing/media  majors  on  staff,  problems 
such  as  content  quality  and  questions  concerning 
newsworthiness  are  inherent,  and  The  Greyhound  is 
thankful  for  the  passage  of  the  Media  Proposal.  For  the 
staff  members,  the  passage  of  the  proposal  is  a committ- 
ment to  the  legacy  created  during  the  time  frame  of  the  fall 
semester.  It  is  an  administrative  assurance  that  the 
revitalization  of  The  Greyhound  has  not  come  forth  in 
vain. 

With  the  first  fall  issue,  The  Greyhound  earmarked 
Loyola’s  “Dedication  to  Excellence.”  Stressing  jour- 
nalistic excellence  is  a promise  that  The  Greyhound  will 
continue  to  be  the  strong,  true  voice  of  the  Loyola  College 
community. 


iHOPeTiiiSPaiicDoesriT 
iNCiTe  SOME  i»\MGErous  LeGisLafion. 


Cologo  Piotj  Swvico 


SAT:  Not  the  End-all  in  Admission 


In  an  editorial  entitled,  “Measuring  Life  Poorly,”  from 
the  Oct.  21  issue  of  the  Greyhound,  Sydney  J.  Harris 
made  the  point  that  American  society  rates  a person  by  his 
annual  salary.  Harris  asserted  that  here.  “Income  is  the 
principle  way  to  keep  score  on  who  has  made  it,  and  who 
has  not.”  Unfortunately,  Loyola  students  are  also  ruled 
by  numbers;  they  by  grades  and  SAT  scores.  In  an  article 
that  appeared  in  last  week’s  issue,  Director  of  Admissions, 


Jim  Vitrano 


William  Bossemeyer,  placed  SAT  verbal  and  math  scores 
second  and  third  respectively  in  importance  regarding  a 
student’s  admission  into  Loyola.  Bossemeyer  added  that 
extracurricular  activities  pull  the  least  weight.  Just  as  it  is 
unjust  to  rate  a person  according  to  his  cash-flow,  so  also 
is  it  unfair  to  determine  a student’s  future  by  solely  relying 
on  numbers,  emphasizing  this  particular  set  of  tests. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  have  been  proven  to  be  biased 
socially  and  economically,  particularly  in  the  verbal  por- 
tion. The  stories  devoted  to  reading  comprehension  have 
been  known  to  be  geared  towards  white  middle  and  upper- 
middle  class  citizens.  Topics  of  these  stories  have  included 
literary  criticisms  of  Beowulf  and  other  Old  English  epics, 
works  that  may  not  be  typically  found  in  inner-city  public 


school  curriculums.  The  completion  of  analogies  has 
sometimes  depended  on  a student’s  knowledge  of  leisure 
activities  such  as  sailing  and  golf;  both  of  which  are  not 
prevalent  among  the  high-rises  and  parking  lot  pavements 
of  downtown  Baltimore. 

The  SAT  scores  are  not  an  accurate  representation  of  a 
student’s  academic  ability.  Being  completely  a multiple- 
choice  test,  it  does  not  allow  for  the  student  who  is  more 
apt  at  completing  a well-organized  essay  on  a topic.  In- 
stead, he  is  forced  to  choose  the  answer  that  “best 
describes  the  relationship  between  two  words.”  Further- 
more, random  guessing  can  alter  the  validity  of  the  stu- 
dent’s SAT  rating. 

In  general,  the  test’s  importance  is  overrated  in  deter- 
mining a student’s  worth  to  Loyola  College.  Bossemeyer’s 
statement  that  extracurricular  activities  “count  the  least” 
ignores  the  fact  that  Loyola’s  teams  draw  the  most  na- 
tional attention  to  the  school.  Also,  a student’s  activities 
in  high  school,  as  well  as  an  outside  job,  can  show  Admis- 
sions officers  an  offering  more  than  a Q.P.A.:  respon- 
sibility. 

Certainly,  Loyola  is  not  the  only  college  that  places  such 
an  emphasis  on  the  SAT.  Certainly,  SAT  scores  should 
play  a role  in  evaluating  a student’s  admission.  However, 
along  with  the  other  critieria,  it  should  be  viewed  in  a less 
rigid  perspective. 

Jim  Vitrano  is  the  Editorial  Page  Editor  of  the  Greyhound. 


Letters 

More  Than  One  Day 

Thanksgiving  is  a time  to 
reflect  and  thank  God  for  all  the 
gifts  He  has  given  us.  Although 
most  of  us  will  sit  at  the  table  and 
thank  God  for  providing  food, 
we  often  neglect  to  thank  Him 
for  the  many  gifts  we  use  each 
day,  but  take  for  granted. 

While  recuperating  in  the 
hospital,  1 realized  the  many  gifts 
1 possessed  which  I never  took 
the  time  to  thank  God  for.  Being 
deprived  of  many  routine  func- 
tions such  as  standing,  walking, 
or  grasping,  made  me  realize  how 
truly  blessed  I was.  E>uring  this 
time  1 became  aware  of  another 
gift  I have  taken  for  granted  over 
the  past  four  years,  namely  being 
a part  of  the  Loyola  College  com- 
munity. 

Although  1 have  enjoyed  my 
four-plus  years  at  Loyola,  I was 
never  fully  aware  of  die  genuine 
support  and  concern  which  flows 
throughout  our  community. 
WbQe  recovering  in  the  hospit^, 
I was  overwhelmed  by  the  cards, 
phone  calls,  gifts,  and  prayers 


sent  from  the  administration, 
faculty,  staff,  and  students  at 
Loyola.  Whenever  I prayed  I 
could  feel  the  prayers  of  others, 
and  whenever  I was  down,  there 
was  always  a card  or  a visit  to 
cheer  me  up.  I am  very  grateful 
for  the  support  1 received  when  I 
needed  it  most. 

I am  writing  to  thank  everyone 
for  their  concern.  I loved  Loyola 
in  the  past,  but  1 now  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  its  com- 
munity spirit.  I have  much  to 
thank  God  for  this  Thanksgiving. 

1 would  especially  like  to  thank 
Him  for  letting  me  remain  a part 
of  our  great  community,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
standing  by  me  through  tough 
limes.  I hope  everyone  has  a 
joyous  and  healthy  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Please  uke  lime  to  thank 
God  for  your  blessings,  and  say  a 
prayer  for  those  people  struggling 
in  hospitals. 

Stephen  SIreci 

Academic  Slur 

A little  over  two  weeks  ago, 
Donna  Swartwout,  Assistant 


Director  of  Resident  Life,  wrote 
a letter  to  all  residents  of  the  east 
wing  of  Wynnewood  Towers, 
asking  them  to  keep  noise  levels 

to  a minimum.  In  concluding  the 
letter  she  wrote,  "After  seeing 
the  (student  midterm)  grades, 
some  of  you  should  concentrate 
on  studying  rather  than  making 
noise!"  This  last  statement  is 
totally  unnecessary,  and  it 
reflects  immaturity  on  Ms. 
Swartwout's  part.  Since  Ms. 
Swartwout  apparently  has  the 

authority  to  look  at  student 
grades,  she  should  keep  in  mind 
that  with  this  priviledge  comes 
responsibility.  ( can  understand 
the  pressure  that  Ms.  Swarwout 
must  be  under  to  keep  noise 
down  in  Wynnewood,  but  she 
should  realize  that  she  is  not  the 
only  person  under  pressure.  It  is 
ha/d  enough  for  we  students  to 
do  well  in  classes  when  we  are 
supported  by  the  faculty  and 
staff,  but  It  gets  much  harder 
when  a member  of  the  college 
staff  cuts  us  down. 

Andy  Ellis 
Oass  of  '87 

Beyond  the  Turnpike 

Just  because  you  and  everyone 
else  who  simply  drives  up  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  don’t  see 
the  beautiful  parts  of  the  stale 
within  your  vision  range,  does 
that  mean  these  parts  don’t  exist? 
To  think  that  way  is  narrow- 
minded; to  say  it  is  Just  plain  ig- 
norant. 

For  anyone  who  hasn’t  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  these  other 
areas  of  the  slate.  I'll  illustrate: 

In  Warren,  Cumberland,  and 


parts  of  Morris  and  Sussex  Coun- 
ties, there  are  plenty  of  farms. 
'Ever  hear  of  Jersey  Tomatoes? 
Jersey  Watermelons?  Jersey 
Corn?  Everyone  knows  that  ma- 
jor highways  don't  pass  through 
farmlands  or  other  beautiful 
scenery,  because  that  wouldn't 
make  much  sense,  would  it?  New 
Jersey  is,  undeniably,  a big  in- 
dustrial Slate,  but  the  countryside 
is  laden  with  trees,  crops,  and, 
yes,  even  "gardens.”  They  are 
Just  far  off  the  roadways,  farther 
than  the  traveller  who  is  "just 

passing  through”  can  see. 

Is  it  a crime  that  New  Jersey's 
highways  arc  not  pretty  to  drive 
on?  It  seems  that  it  is  always  the 
uneducated  who  always  open 
their  mouths,  and  the  ones  who 
just  drive  through  on  their  way  to 
somewhere  else  who  make  such 
comments. 

So,  to  the  gutless  creature  who 
didn’t  even  have  the  nerve  to 
print  hts  name  after  making  such 
simple-minded  statements,  and  to 
anyone  else  who  Jumps  on  the 
anti-New  Jersey  bandwagon  just 
because  it’s  the  thing  to  do  these 
days  — lake  heed!  If  you  can't 
manage  to  get  your  car  off  the 
Turnpike  or  Parkway  to  see 
firsthand,  pick  up  an  Atlas  and 
read  away.  You  might  just 
(gads!)  learn  something. 

Lisa  OeClcco,  Assistant  Sports 
Editor  of  The  Greyhound 

Because  The  Greyhound 
'reived  two  anonymous  letters 
this  week,  it  is  necessary  to 
reiterate  editorial  policy  Unsign- 
ed letters  will  not  be  printed. 
Names  may  be  withcld  upon  re- 
quest, but  only  after  the  editor 
•tnows  the  identity  of  ihe  writer. 
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Work  Study  Provides  Alternate 
College  Funding 


by  Gregg  WOhelm 

Sewi  Sie//  WrxttT 


The  Loyola  College  Work- 
Study  prdram  secures  funds  for 
tuition.  Mark  Lindenmeyer. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  has 
nutur^  the  growth  of  College 
Work-Study  ICWS)  and  he  ex- 
pects continued  benefits.  CWS  is 
pan  of  the  financial  aid  plan  and 
is  80  percent  federally  supported, 
with  the  remaining  20  percent 
provided  by  Loyola. 

All  jobs  offered  by  CWS  are 
on-campus  jobs.  There  is  no  in- 
teraction with  the  business  com- 
munity. Normally.  Loyola  selects 
180  qualifying  students  for  the 
program.  This  year  more  than 
200  students  were  offered  Jobs. 
The  Loyola  program  has  received 
a boost  from  the  new  Student 
Center  which  -has  increased  the 
demand  for  wOfkers.  The  depart- 
ments in  the  Julio  Fine  Arts  wing 
have  also  raised  the  need  for  stu- 
dent assistance.  said 
Lindenmeyer. 


Each  department  hires  two  or 
three  students  throughout  the 
academic  year.  Only  the  library 
and  the  post-office  hire  summer 
help.  These  students  work  from 
ten  to  15  hours  a week  at  the 
federal  minimum  wage  of  $3.35 
per  hour.  The  departments  that 
hire  the  most  students  are  the 
athletic  office  totalling  aprox- 
imately  70. 

Student  responsibilities  in  ac- 
cepting the  C^S  are  to  perform 
all  duties  efficiently,  to  arrange  a 
convienant'  work  schedule,  to 
notify  the  supervisor  if  unable  to 
work,  to  be  punctual,  to  maintain 
time  records,  and  to  report  all 
changes  in  financial  condition  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Also,  a 
student  must  give  two  weeks 
notice  to  the  supervisor  if  plan- 
ning to  quit  the  job. 

The  government  has  increased 
its  support  to  • Loyola  from 
S73.660  last  year  to  $1 16,695  this 
year.  This  additional  support  has 
allowed  students  more  oppor- 


BORRA 
CPA  REVIEW 


24  National  Award  Winners  since  1981. 
Prepare  now  for  the  November  1986 


Exam! 


Registration  Deadline: 
January  2,  1986 


Classes  are  taught  on 
the  Campus  of  Notre  Dame. 


For  more  information  contact: 
Dr.  James  C.  Borra,  Esq. 
CPA,CMA,CIA,JD,MBA 
Bethesda,  MD  2081 7 
(301)  365-7525 
"365-2223 


INQUIRE  ABOUT  SUBSTANTIAL  PRE-REGISTRATION 
DISCOUNT 


The  Student  Activities  Office  Presents 


The  Peabody  Institute 

The  Central  Maryland  Ballet,  and 

The  Mount  Vernon  Dance  Center 


in 


The 


NUTCRACKER 


3 


Monday, 
December  9 and 
Tuesday, 

December  10 


7:30  p.m. 
McManus  Theater 


All  tickets  - $10.00 

Tickets  available  in  the  Student  Activities  Office,  College 
Center,  E309,  and  at  the  door. 


Mandel  Gives  Insight 
Into  Maryland  Politics 


tiinity  to  receive  a CWS  job. 
Lindenmeyer  said  federal  cut- 
backs won't  be  detrimental, 
“The  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  all  like 
the  College  Work-Study  program 
because  students  work  for  the 
money  rather  than  being  awarded 
federal  grants  or  loans."  Of  all 
the  federal  programs,  the  CWS 
program  would  most  likely  sur- 
vive federal  cut-backs. 

TTie  offer  of  a CWS  job  is 
determined  by  a student's  finan- 
cial status  as  reported  on  the 
Loyola  Financial  Aid  Form.  The 
student  also  indicates  on  the  form 
previous  work  experience,  in 
which  the  deparimeni  he  would 
prefer  to  work,  and  any  job  skills 
he  might  have. 

Anyone  interested  in  a CWS 
job  should  contact  Kenny  Ames, 
Loyola  CWS  director,  or  consult 
Mark  Lindenmeyer  on  your 
financial  aid  status.  Both  Ames 
and  Lindenmeyer  are  located  in 
Millbrook  House. 


by  Colleen  Lilly 

Sptctal  10  ihe  Crtyhound 


Former  Maryland  Governor 
Marvin  Mandel  (old  political 
science  students  and  guests  of 
Alan  Rifkin’s  State  Government 
and  Politics  class  at  Loyola  last 
Wednesday,  "When  1 was  elected 
governor,  I thought  1 knew  all  I 
needed  to  know.  I found  out 
there  was  an  awful  lot  1 didn't 
know,"  Mandel  said. 

Lecturing  on  the  power  of  the 
governor  and  the  state  budgetary 
system,  Mandel,  who  was  con- 
victed of  mail  fraud  and 
racketeering  in  1977.  explained  to 
the  class  how  the  theory  and 
practice  of  politics  differ.  Mandel 
said  the  separation  of  powers  bet- 
ween the  three  branches  of 
government  didn't  exist  in  reali- 
ty; instead,  an  interrelationship 
among  (he  three  exists. 

This  interrelationship,  he  said, 
occurs  because  of  budgetary  con- 
trols imposed  on  (he  judiciary  by 
the  legislature  and  on  the 
legislature  by  the  governor.  "The 
chief  executive  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  power.  Everything 
revolves  around  budgetary  con- 
trol.” Mandel  said. 

Maryland  bases  its  economic 
welfare  on  having  a balanced 
budget.  This  budgetary  system, 
referred  to  by  Mandel  as  the 
“best  budgetary  system  in  the 
United  States,"  vests  the  creation 
of  the  stale’s  operating  budget  in 
the  governor. 

The  governor  sends  the 
General  Assembly  a balanced 
budget  that  can  only  be  ammend- 
ed  through  reductions  in 
operating  expenses.  According  to 
Mandel,  the  creation  of  the 
budget  by  which  the  state  will  run 
gives  (he  state's  chief  executive 
enormous  amounts  of  power. 

Additional  funding  for  par- 
ticular projects  not  included  in 
Ihe  state’s  day-to-day  budget  can 
be  introduced  by  the  General 
Assembly,  providing  the 
Assembly  attaches  a tax  measure 
to  ensure  a balanced  budget. 

Mandel  said  while  senators  and 
delegates  "do  have  the  right  to 
institute  new  programs  not  too 
many  want  to  be  responsible  to 
tax  programs."  Because  of  (his, 
he  said  (he  budgetary  method 
works  effectively. 

The  capital  improvement 
budget,  which  provides  for  Uie 


construction  and  renovation  of 
schools,  transportation  and 
prisons,  works  differently  than 
the  operating  budget.  Using  a line 
item  veto,  the  governor  can 
eliminate  any  e.xpcndiiur«  he 
secs  unnecessary.  In  simple 
terms,  "the  governor  has  the  job 
of  making  the  budget  work," 
said  Mandel. 

Mandel.  who  spent  18  years  in 
the  General  Assembly,  found  it 
to  be  the  most  educating  ex- 
perience in  his  life.  Yet.  life  in  the 
Assembly  differs  from  a gover- 
nor's life,  according  to  Mandel, 
because  as  governor  "you  are 
totally  alone.  No  one  will  make 
the  decisions  for  you." 

The  problem  of  a powerful 
governorship  is  (he  use  of  power. 
"You  make  greater  abuse  of  that 
power  if  you  don’t  use  it  than  if 
you  use  it  a lot.  It’s  a very  power- 
ful office.  You  can  do  on  awful 
lot  of  good  if  you  try,”  said 
Mandel. 

While  in  office,  Mandel 
reorganized  and  streamlined  (he 
state  into  12  state  agencies  from 
248  departments.  He  also  created 
(he  first  state  commission  on 
women  and  reformed  various 
other  state  laws,  including  those 
concerning  income  tax. 

According  to  Mandel,  the 
newspapers  during  his  ten  year 
governorship  said  he  imposed  his 
will  on  legislators  to  get  his  way 
politically.  Mandel  said  this 
allegation  lacked  truth,  but  that 
"it's  a matter  of  give  and  lake; 
you  don't  coerce  or  force 
anything." 

The  "give  and  take”  of  which 
he  spoke  included  such  things  as 
exchanging  votes  for  politick  ap- 
pointments. Mandel  said  this 
type  of  negotiation  helped  in 
passing  the  Baltimore  subway  bill 
when  several  votes  were  needed. 

Mandel  perceives  his  biggest 
political  mistake  differently  than 
Ihe  courts  have.  While  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  18 
months  in  jail  for  racketeering 
and  mail  fraud  charges  stemming 
from  the  purchase  of  Marlboro 
racetrack  by  close  friends, 
Mandel  sees  nothing  criminal  in 
his  actions  as  governor. 

"The  biggest  mistake  1 made 
was  not  correcting  an  impression 
of  me  made  by  the  press,”  he 
said. 

The  impression  made,  which  at 
limes  he  said  proved  beneficial. 


The  Oreyhound/Ann  Toylor 
Mantn  Mandel,  former  Maryland  goter- 
nor  addressed  Loyola  Cotlegc  last  Wednes- 
day 


showed  Mandel  lo  be  a man  who 
knew  everything  happening  in  the 
state  government. 

Knowing  everything  may  not 
always  be  necessary  in  some 
cases.  In  (he  case  of  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis,  Mandel  said  the 
fact  (hat  everyone  talked  about 
possible  problems  should  have 
been  ample  warning  for  slate 
legislators.  Although  he  did  not 
have  access  to  all  the  information 
available  on  Maryland's  present 
savings  and  loan  crisis,  Mandel, 
who  worked  on  Maryland's  first 
savings  and  loan  crisis  in  the 
1960’s,  said  (he  regulatory  laws 
already  existed  to  help  shorten 
the  crisis.  Mandel  said  (he  crisis 
could  have  been  controlled  early 
on  if  Old  Court  Savings  and 
Loan  had  been  put  into  conser- 
vatorship at  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis. 

"If  they  would  have  stepped 
in,  they  could  have  short  cir- 
cuited the  problem.  If  you  have 
proper  regulation,  you  won't 
have  these  problems,"  said 
Mandel. 

The  former  governor  is 
presently  working  as  a financial 
and  political  consultant. 
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[Come  All 
Ye  Faithful 
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Featuring: 

"FRESH-AIR" 


Friday,  December  6th 
Multi-Purpose  Room  9 p.m.  - 1 a.m 
Tickets:  $12.00  per  person 


On  Sale  December  2nd 

Student  Center  Lobby 

11:15  - 12:30 

through  December  6th 

Tickets  will  also  be  available  at  the  door 

Hot  and  Cold  Hors  D'oeuvres,  Free  soda,  Cash  bar 
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of  spirit, 
and  humor 


Men 

prayer, 


by  Anne  Alien 

Magavnr  Staff  tVnier 

By  now,  most  students  are 
quite  accustomed  to  the  black- 
clad  figures  of  the  Jesuit  com- 
munity weaving  their  way  among 
Loyola's  noon-time  crowds. 
Some  occasionally  wear  full 
robes,  others  just  their  collars, 
and  sometimes  Campus 
Ministries  Director  Father 
Novotny  will  sport  nothing  ex- 
cept raquetball  garb,  but  clothing 
is  not  what  sets  these  men  aside. 
Whether  by  countenance  or  man- 
ner, Loyola's  Jesuits  are  men 
easily  distinguished. 

There  is  more  to  the  Jesuits 
than  what  issues  forth  from  the 
pulpit  or  stands  firm  during  lec- 
tures. l^ey  are  men  of  dedication 
and  service,  of  humor  and  of  wit. 
Like  all  of  the  students  here,  they 
are  people  with  varied 
backgrounds  and  differing 
dreams. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  is  the 
largest  religious  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Found- 
ed in  1540  by  Saint  Ignatius 
Loyola,  a Spanish  nobleman,  the 
Society  now  numbers  some 

26.000  members  on  sbt  continents 
and  in  112  nations  throughout 
the  world.  Among  these  are 

19.000  priests,  3,600  brothers  and 
3,300  scholastics  (Jesuits  in  train- 
ing for  the  priesthood).  These 
Jesuits,  as  religious,  commit 
themselves  to  observe  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience. 
They  serve  by  teaching  children 
catechism,  hearing  confessions, 
and  preaching. 

Father  Ditillo,  the  Coordinator 
of  Commuter  Affairs  and  a 
Faculty  Resident  in  Butler,  has 
been  at  Loyola  two  years.  While 
growing  up  he  knew  a group  of 
Jesuits  and  was  attracted  to  them 
because  of  their  sense  of  com- 
munity and  how  they  worked.  He 
was  moved  by  their  spirit  of 
prayer  and  how  they  made  it  real 
through  their  works  and  acts  of 
charity. 

Fatner  Ditillo  said  that  when 
he  entered  the  seminary,  "it  was 


a time  of  change  in  the  church. 
Half  was  old  school,  half  was 
new.  It  was  a bit  confusing,  but 
looking  back,  it  was  very  rich. 
We  were  on  the  frontiers  of  what 
was  happening.  It  was  very  ex- 
citing to  be  a part  of.  While  in  the 
seminary,  1 got  to  see  a lot  of 
America,  and  how  people  lived 
and  responded  in  different  parts 
of  the  country." 

The  noviceship  is  the  First  stage 
of  Jesuit  formation  (training). 
The  novice  lives  religious  life  in 
community  and  learns  the  tradi- 
tions, rules  and  expectations  of 
the  Society.  At  the  end  of  this 
two-year  period  of  prayer,  work 
and  study,  he  pronounces 
perpetual  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience.  With 
these  vows,  if  he  is  to  prepare  for 
priestly  ordination,  he  becomes  a 
scholastic  of  the  Society  and 
begins  his  study  of  philosophy. 
This  study  lasts  at  leasts  two 
years  and  ends  with  a comprehen- 
sive examination.  If  the 
scholastic  had  not  yet  received  a 
bachelors  degree,  he  studies  for 
that  at  this  time.  He  may  also  use 
this  time  to  begin  graduate  work' 
in  a field  of  specialization. 
Regency  is  the  next  period  of  for- 
mation in  which  the  scholastic 
works  for  one,  two  or  three  years 
in  a school  or  other  approved 
apostolate  of  the  Society.  After 
regency,  he  begins  a four-year 
study  of  theology  which  leads  to 
priestly  ordination  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  After  completing 
his  theological  studies,  the  Jesuit 
priest  continues  his  formation  in 
a period  of  prayer,  guidance  and 
study  known  as  lertianship.  This 
last  phrase  of  formation  is  also 
undertaken  by  Jesuit  brothers 
who  commonly  will  have  com- 
pleted some  specialized  studies 
other  than  those  required  for  or- 
dination. About  nine  years  after 
the  lertianship  the  Jesuit  is  called 
to  Final  vows  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  _ 

Father  Ditillo  taught  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco 
before  coming  to  Loyola.  He 


Hooray  tor  Hollywood!  Father  Jam«  Dibllo’s  first  Jcsoll  i.<signineot  trough  bim  lo  the  realtiM  of  sUrdom. 
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found  that  "USF  was  hard  to  get 
to  know.  It  was  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  the  students 
because  many  were  foreign." 

Ditillo  Finds  Baltimore  to  be  a 
lot  friendlier.  "I  Find  the  students 
at  Loyola  are  open,  warm,  con- 
siderate, generous  and  fun  to  be 
around.  I also  like  the  size  of 
Loyola.  It  gives  one  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  more  creative." 

Father  Sellinger,  President  of 
Loyola,  went  to  a Jesuit  high 
school,  and  was  influenced  by  the 
young  Jesuit  teachers  there.  He 
knew  he  wanted  to  be  a priest  all 
along,  then  he  found  he  wanted 
to  be  a Jesuit.  "When  my  mother 
became  very  ill,  I decided  it  was 
lime  I told  her  my  plans  to  be  a 
Jesuit.  She  was  very  happy,"  said 
Sellinger. 

"My  father  thought  I was  run- 
ning away  from  something,"  he 
continued.  "It  was  during  the 
Depression  years  and  we  couldn't 
keep  up  with  the  'Joneses.'  Then 
he  was  delighted  once  I went  into 
my  noviceship." 

Father  Sellinger  came  to 
Loyola  in  1945,  assigned  to  teach 
Chemistry.  Before  that,  Loyola 
was  down  to  just  90  students. 
September  of  '45  marked  the  first 
inHux  of  returning  veterans  to  the 
college.  Sellinger  remembers: 


"Being  a young,  new  teacher,  I 
knew  I had  to  maintain  control 
and  discipline  in  the  classroom.  I 
really  had  to  be  strict  because 
some  of  the  students  were  older 
than  me.  In  those  days,  my 
students  called  me  ‘Antimony 
Joe'  (Antimony  is  a hard  metal). 
One  day  I was  writing  an  equa- 
tion on  the  board,  consisting  of 
10  g of  Antimony  and 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  to  gel  An- 
timony Cholride.  Well,  the  sym- 
bol for  Antimony  is  Sb,  and  as  I 
wrote  it  on  the  board,  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  what  my  students 
really  thought  of  me.  So  1 picked 
up  an  eraser,  turned  around,  and 
threw  it  at  the  First  guy  1 saw.” 

FaiTicr  Brunett,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Advising,  attended 
Georgetown  Prep,  a Jesuit  hi^ 
school  in  Rockville,  MD.  While 
there  he  was  very  impressed  by 
his  teachers.  “Everyone  seemed 
happy  in  their  work.  They  were 
good  people  and  1 felt  I wanted  to 
be  like  them.  So  I decided  to  join 
the  Jesuits.  I also  felt  I wanted 
some  kind  of  job  that  would 
allow  me  to  work  with  and  for 
people,"  said  Brunett. 

"In  1968, 1 went  on  vacation  in 
Japan,”  he  continued.  "A 
woman  and  her  daughter  asked 

■■.••Ik 


While  we  were  in  a store  admiring 
some  silk,  a Japanese 
saleswoman  gave  us  each  a 
hankerchief  and  said  mine  would 
match  perfectly  with  the  one  she 
gave  my  wife.  Well  I laughed  and 
told  her  we  weren't  married.  The 
saleswoman  looked  very  puzzled 
and  said,  'But  sir,  the  young  lady 
with  you  called  her  mother,  and 
you  father'." 

Jesuits  continue  to  work  in 
areas  that  directly  address  the 
needs  of  the  suffering,  oppressed , 
and  powerless.  As  community 
organizers,  prison  chaplains, 
health  care  and  housing  experts, 
Jesuits  confront  the  social  pro- 
blems of  the  day.  Those  engaged 
in  these  "direct  approach" 
apostolates  are  joined  by  a 
number  of  other  Jesuits  in 
universities  and  elsewhere  who 
are  involved  in  research  and  ad- 
vocacy on  issues  such  as  prison 
reform,  disarmament,  energy, 
welfare,  and  women's  rights  and 
those  of  Blacks,  Hispanics  and 
Native  Americans. 

Today's  applicants  to  the 
Society  are  often  older  than  in  the 
past.  They  come  more  frequently 
with  experience  of  college, 
graduate  school,  public  service 
and  the  business  world  or  pro- 
fession. 
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Nicks  Rocks  More 
Than  A Little 


Stevie  Nicks 

Rock  A Little 

LLsa  DeOcco 
Aaiticnl  Sporu  Editor 

Scratching  guitars.  Booming 
bass  lines.  Echos  and  overdubs 
upon  overdubs.  This  is  not  what 
anyone  would  expect  from  the 
woman  who  gave  listeners  such 
tame  tunes  as  "Leather  and 
Lace"  or  "Cate  and  Carden," 
but  it's  true  • Stevie  Nicks  has 
gone  rock 

On  her  new  release.  Rock  a Lit- 
tie.  Nicks  employs  the  drum 
machine  and  heavy  guitar  licks 
on  .the  opening  cut  "1  Can’t 
Wait."  The  first  thirty  seconds  or 
so  of  this  song  could  easily  be  a 
Eurythmics  tune,  or  even  Madon- 
na, and  it  isn’t  until  Nicks  starts 
singing  in  her  unmistakably 
laryngtiU-afnicied  voice  that  the 
listener  can  identify  her. 

One  of  the  main  differences 


Photo  Courtet)  oj  Modern  Records 


between  Rock  a Lillie  and  Nicks’ 
previous  efforts  is  the 
songwriting.  Earlier,  Nicks  rare- 
ly. if  ever,  collaborated  with 
other  wTiiers,  and  never  included 
a song  on  her  albums  not  at  least 
partly  co-written.  But  two  songs 
on  Rock  a Lillie,  "Talk  To  Me” 
and  "Some  Become  Strangers," 
are  completely  accredited  to 
other  writers.  Fortunately, 
neither  strays  too  far  from  Nicks’ 
style  of  choppy  sentences  and 
scattered  thought  patterns  that 
they  sound  out  of  place.  In- 
terestingly, "Some  Become 
Strangers”  is  one  of  the  strongest 
cuts  on  the  album. 

If  fans  are  anxious  to  hear  the 
twangy  guitars  and  lush  organs 
that  typified  Nicks’  work  on 
Beila  Donna  (1980)  and  most  of 
Wild  Heart  (1982),  they  will  be 
disappointed.  The  only  remnants 


of  Tom  Petty  and  the  Heart- 
breakers’  infuence  is  on  the  song 
"Imperial  Hotel."  which  was  co- 
written by  Heanbreaker  guitarist 
Mike  Campbell  and  Nicks.  Here, 
organist  Benmont  Tench,  also  of 
the  Heartbreakers.  replaces  the 
ever-present  synthesizers.  The 
result  is  a well-timed  break  from 
the  sometimes  ferverous  and 
frantic  poundings  that  may  still 
come  as  a surprise  for  anyone 
who  has  followed  Nicks’ 
throughout  her  long  career. 

The  song  that  lyrically  follows 
Nicks’  self-absorbed  style  is  "The 
Nightmare.”  co-written  by  Nicks 
and  her  brother  Christopher.  The 
nonsensical  lyrics  are  back,  a la 
"Edge  of  Seventeen,”  but  “The 
Nightmare"  lacks  the  punch  of 
the  former  tune.  “The 
Nightmare,"  which  starts  ir- 
ralically,  ascends  to  a crescendo 
of  voices  and  instruments  at  the 
end.  taking  away  from  the 
dreamy  impression  the  lyrics 
give.  A section  of  vocals  in  which 
Nicks  sings  in  tandem  with  a male 
vocalist  even  sounds  slightly  like 
Prince. 

The  last  song  on  the  album, 
"Has  Anyone  Ever  Written 
Anything  For  You,”  is  a 
melodious,  flowingly  or- 
chestrated tune  for  which  Nicks’ 
voice  is  well-suited.  The  surprise 
here:  the  tune  stays  quiet,  stays 
calm,  without  the  harsh  interjec- 
tions of  programmed  in- 
struments. Finally,  Nicks  seems 
to  want  to  let  her  fans  know  that 
she  can  still  accommodate  a love 
song  without  the  drum  machine 
lurking  around  every  corner. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  rumors 
were  Hying  about  the  enormous 
productions  costs  of  Rock  a 
Liiiie-ne&tly  every  cut  is  tracked 
and  retracked,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  elaborate  voice-overs 
and  electronic  gadgetry  used. 
And  though  her  style  has  become 
progressively  upbeat,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  Nicks’ 
“new”  sound  sits  with  her  fans; 
dancing  to  a Stevie  Nicks  song 
may  be  too  foreign  an  option  to 
consider. 


Young  Sherlock  Holmes:  A mystery  revealed 


by  Jerry  Ririello 

Greyhound  Staff  H'nier 

I must  first  admit  I'm  not  over- 
ly fond  of  attending  sneak 
previews  of  movies.  It's  like  go- 
ing on  a blind  date  - you  almost 
break  into  a cold  sweat  at  what  to 
expect.  It  was  with  this  feeling  of 
dread  that  1 journeyed  to  the 
Rotunda  the  other  night  to  a 
preview  of  Steven  Spielberg’s 
Young  Sherlock  Holmes. 
directed  by  former  Baltimorean 
Barry  Levinson. 

Young  Sherlock  Holmes.  I 
soon  found  out,  is  an  un- 
necessary story  about  the  tecn- 
aged  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his 
humorous  foil,  Watson  solving 
their  first  murder. 

The  story  opens  nicely.  It  is 
London,  sometime  during  the 
Victorian  era.  An  ominous  hood- 
ed figure  is  following  older 
gentlemen  around  in  the  foggy 
London  night,  killing  them  for 
no  apparent  reason.  The  most  in- 
teresting thing  about  the  film  is 
the  murder  weapon,  a blowpipe 
that  shoots  poisonous  darts.  As 
the  poison  enters  the 
bloodstream,  it  causes  the  victims 
to  hallucinate. 

After  the  murder  of  Sherlock’s 
sweetheart’s  grandfather, 
Sherlock  sets  off  to  investigate 
the  series  of  murders. 

The  explanation  of  the  motive 
behind  the  murders  is  surprising 
enough,  but  not  very  dramatical- 


Palmer  Swims  Alone  in  Riptide 


Anjeanette  Taylor 

Matoune  Editor 

Robert  Palmer  interrupted  his 
less  than  lucrative  solo  career  to 
sing  lead  with  The  Power  Station. 
Yet  at  the  peak  of  achieving  the 
greatest  success  he  had  ever  had 
in  America.  Palmer  chose  to 
leave  the  group  at  the  beginning 
of  Its  tour  to  complete  his  first 
solo  album  in  two  years.  Riptide. 
Palmer  has  learned  a lot  from  his 
work  with  the  group  since  Power 
Station  inHuences  abound  on  this 
album  (Bernard  Edwards  returns 
as  producer  and  band  members 
Tony  Thompson  and  Andy 
Taylor  make  special  apearances 
on  a few  songs.)  This  Power  Sta- 
tion reunion  creates  the  best  body 
of  work  in  years  from  Palmer 
while  It  corrects  some  of  the  Haws 
on  the  group  LP. 

Palmer  has  become  very 
skillful  at  synthesizing  heavy  rock 
influences  with  the  funkier,  more 
rhythmic  styles.  This  mixture  ap- 
peared sporadically  on  The 
Pou-er  Station  (Some  Like  It 
Hot,"  "Lonely  Tonight"),  but 
Riptide  consistently  serves  up 
danceablc  rock.  A remake  of 
Cherellc's  "1  Didn't  Mean  to 
Turn  You  On."  the  first  single. 
"Discipline  of  Love"  and 
• Hyperactise"  are  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  stylistic  merger, 
seeming  especially  strong  due  to 
Palmn's  gruff  vocals. 


While  his  gruff  singing 
enhances  tracks  like  "Addicted 
to  Love"  and  "Flesh  Wound," 
it’s  his  more  straightforward 
singing  that  works  the  best,  par- 
ticularly on  his  1940-ish  torch 
song,  "Get  It  Through  Your 
Heart." 

The  only  mistakes  on  Riptide 
are  the  title  uacks  and  "Trick 
Bag.”  "Riptide”  must  have  in- 
itially seemed  like  a good  idea 
because  it  appears  on  the  album 
twice,  in  a two  and  a half  minute 
intro  and  a two  minute  reprise  at 
the  end.  However,  Palmer  is 
allowed  to  wander  aimlessly 
through  a song  bemoaning  an  un- 
faithful man  amidst  a shallow  or- 
chestral  and  synthesizer 
backdrop. 

Inslrumentally.  the  album  ex- 
ceeds almost  all  of  the  work  on 
The  Power  Station.  Tony 
Thompson  provides  intensive,  yet 
understated  percussive  support 
on  seven  of  the  eight  songs.  Pro- 
ducer Edwards'  aggressive  bass 
lines  are  reminiscent  of  his  work 
with  Madonna  and  Mick  Jagger. 
Another  Jagger  alumn,  Eddie 
Martinez,  serves  as  primary 
guitarist,  tnaking  way  for  Andy 
Taylor  only  on  "Addicted  to 
Love."  The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  heavy  metal  thrashing 
from  Taylor  and  the  subdued 
drums  of  Thompson  are 
noticeable  corrections  of  Power 
Station  flaws. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Capitol  Records 
Robert  Palmer  learns  a lot  from 
his  Power  Station  experience. 

In  some  circles.  Palmer  was 
laughed  at  and  second-guessed 
when  he  announced  his  decision 
to  put  his  solo  album  above  the 
Power  Station's  tour.  Most 
critics  thought  he  would  lose  the 
publicity  momentum  he  had 
established.  But  whenever  he  was 
questioned  Palmer  maintained 
that  he  needed  more  time  to 
finish  Riptide.  The  album 
proves  that  the  extra  lime  was 
worth  the  effort;  as  for  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  attention  in  the  public 
eye.  the  quality  of  music  should 
speak  for  itself. 


Serf  Says. 


Congratulations  to  Loyola  C. 
for  it’s  successful  Jail-a-Thon 
that  raised  SIO.OOO  for  cancer 
research.  While  the  U.  of 
Maryland  (35,000  students)  at- 
tempted the  same  idea  and  raised 
a paultry 

$4.000.. .Headline:"Asiroturf  In- 
creases Injuries”. ..No 
kidding???  Anyone  who  plays  on 
asphalt  covered  with  a thin  green 
rug  is  looking  for  painII!...An 
official  poll:  If  you  like  The 
Greyhound  slogan  "Run  with 
the  Hound”  call  433-9587.  If  you 
don't  like  it  call  532-8588  bet- 
ween 3:09 — 3:16  p.m....lf  the 
phone's  busy  please  hang  up  and 
try  again. ..The  Serfs  October 
phone  bill  was  a walloping  78 
cents. ..It’s  just  so  ridiculous 
(writing  a check  for  that  amount) 
when  the  company  (MCI)  could 
say  "To  hell  with  it!”  and  write  it 
off  with  charity.. .Opinion: 
"Jersey  Persecution”*  should 
cease.  However,  Montana  (yes,  it 
is  a state)  is  definite  joke 
material!!!. ..C.M.  Typo(?);  A 
handout  concerning  the  recent 
"FAST  FOR  WORLD 
HARVEST"  read  “Fr.  Sellinger 
traditionally  has  contributed  50 
percent  of  whatever  amount  we 
are  able  to  raise.  This  makes  your 
sacrifice  even  more  important.” 
So  Father,  what  happens  to  the 
other  50  percent?. ..Sport 
Notices:  The  Dawgs  are  back  in 
the  DOGHOUSE  and  are  gonna 
be  howling  louder  than  ever. 
Look  out  NCAA-here  come  the 
'85-86  Hounds. ..New  play  for 
Chicago  Bears;  hand-off  to 
Walter  Payton  and  have  William 
Berry  throw  him  over  the  goal 
line.  Better  yet  the '"Fridge” 
could  just  carry  him  over  for  the 
TD...Ever  notice  when  you're  in 
trouble  with  your  coach  you 
become  his  "SON". .."SON! 
WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING 
SHOOTING  WITH  THREE 
PLAYERS  ON  YOU’". ..Due  to 
the  lack  of  activity  on  campus, 
this  column  has  become 
shorter... The  Serf  has  been  asked 
to  check  and  see  if  L.C.  students' 
hearts  are  still  beating. ..Well  are 
they???. ..’Til  next  week  fellow 
peasants 

The  Serf 


ly  compelimg,  and  it  is  revealed 
too  far  from  the  ending.  The  en- 
suing climax  and  denouement  is 
almost  predictable. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about 
the  movie  is  its  production 
values.  The  movie  looks  great. 
The  locations  arc  excellent,  and 
fit  the  time  period  very  well.  The 
music  and  costuming  are  well 
done.  Most  impressive  is  the 
photography,  which  captures  the 
foggy  streets  and  alleys  well, 
especially  with  the  use  of 
shadows  and  chiaroscuro. 

Unfortunately,  the  actors  can- 
not match  the  technical  ex- 
cellence. As  Sherlock,  Nicholas 


Rowe  is  competent  but  not  com- 
pelling enough.  He  lacks  the  Hair 
to  make  him  convincing  as  the 
hero.  As  the  young  Watson,  Alex 
Cox  has  more  Hair,  but  seems  too 
•inexperienced  to  capture  the  ec- 
centricities of  Watson.  Sophie 
Ward,  as  Sherlock’s  sweetheart, 
seems  like  a capable  and  attrac- 
tive performer,  but  really  has  lit- 
tle here  to  do. 

Young  Sherlock  Holmes, 
which  will  open  December  6 for 
Christmas  business,  can  be  easily 
missed.  Spielberg  and  Levinson 
will  need  a lot  of  luck  to  make  the 
box-office  smash  Spielberg  is  ac- 
customed to. 

photo  Courtesy  of  Paramount  Pictures 


Student  companions  Nicholas  Rowe  (center),  Alan  Cox  and  Sophie 
Ward  gather  in  the  lab  of  eccentric  professor  Nigel  Slock,  a man  slightly 
ahead  of  his  lime. 


Ferguson  Discusses 
Social  Conspiracy 


Marilyn  Ferguson,  the 
nationally-known  author  of  The 
Aquarian  Conspiracy:  Personal 
and  Social  Transformation  in  the 
I980's,  will  speak  at  the  Sister 
Cleophas  Costello  Lecture  Series 
at  Loyola  College  on  December 
6.  1985  at  7:30  p.m. 

Ms.  Ferguson,  publisher  of 
The  Brain/Mind  Bulletin,  also 
wrote  The  Brain  Revolution  and 
co-authored  The  Visionary  Fac- 
tor: A Guide  to  Remembering  the 
Future,  due  to  be  released  in 
1986.  Ms.  Ferguson  has  lectured 
widely  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe  since  the 
publication  of  The  Aquarian 
Conspiracy. 

The  Aquarian  Conspiracy  ex- 
plores what  happens  when  a 
powerful  new  idea  challenges  the 
older,  more  traditional  ways  of 
thinking.  The  new  idea  is  the  in- 
tegration of  thought  and  emotion 
and  is  led  by  a group  of  like- 
minded  people  who  have  over- 
come their  fear  of  change  and 
made  the  shift  in  thinking  to  the 
Aquarian  Conspiracy.  (The  term 
“conspiracy”  is  not  used  in  the 
contemporary  sense,  but  refers  to 
its  ancient  Latin  root,  which 
means  “to  breathe  with  others.”) 

According  to  Ferguson,  her 
current  book  " is  a book  of 
evidence  (circumstantial  in  some 


cases,  overwhelming  in  others) 
pointing  unmistakingly  to  deep 
personal  and  cultural  change. 
Most  conspiracies  are  con- 
spiracies to  take  power,  but  the 
Aquarian  Conspiracy  is  a con- 
spiracy to  give  power  to  awaken 
people  to  their  own  power  and 
cfWflvity.” 

Ms.  Ferguson’s  awards  and 
achievements  include  the  Library 
Trust  Award  from  the  Brandcis 
University  National  Women’s 
Committee  and  an  honorary  doc- 
torate in  1983  from  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  University. 

The  Sister  Cleophas  Costello 
Lecture  Series  that  is  hosting  Ms. 
Ferguson  was  established  in  1979 
to  honor  Sr.  Costello,  R.S.M., 
the  former  president  of  Mount 
Saint  Agnes  College  and  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  English  at 
Loyola.  Sister  Costello  made 
significant  contributions  to  the 
intellectual  formation  of  students 
and  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
Baltimore. 

The  lecture  will  take  place  at 
Loyola’a  McManus  Theater. 
Tickets  are  $5.00  in  advance  or 
$8,00  at  the  door;  tickets  are 
$2.00  for  students.  For  more  in- 
formation or  to  reserve  tickets, 
call  (301)  323-1010,  extension 
2294. 


allege  Credit  Gets  Whole  New  Meaning 


LoyoUstwknu.  now  is  the  time  to  apply  for  your  first  credit  card!’ 
Accordiagto  John.  R.  Post.  Vice  Prcsidcni  and  Director  of  Bankcard 
Acquuiiioas  for  Citibank,  tbe  buying  potential  ofreoUege  students  is 
finidly  being  realized  by  banks,  reuikrs.  and  other  credit  card  com- 
paiues 

"We  are  dealing  with  a group  of  coosumers  that  was  virtually 
overlooked  until  a few  years  ago,"  says  Post.  "We'd  like  to  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  apply  for  our  cards,  as  tbe  start  of  a long  term 
Itnaodal  rehtmship.  To  achieve  that  goal.  Citibank  has  announced 
piap'  <0  be  a ma)or  sponsor  of  a 24  hour  toU-free  hotline  that  will 
ibk  thousands  of  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  to  request 
thor  Visa  and  .MasterC^  appbcaliofu  over  tbe  pbooe. 

The  coauoued  spODsorship  of  tbe  Colkge  Credit  Card  Hotline  will 
becoae  part  of  an  exittog  Otibank  program.  Edward  Soloooa. 


^rcpdent  of  CoflcM  Credh  Card  Corporatioo  (tbe  Philadelphia -based 
^Knpany  that  imptemnns  the  Citiba^  on-ounpus  program),  sees  the 
bank's  tiiesi  effort  as  apother  exampie  of  the  "forenghl"  exhibited 
when  -t  origmaOy  entered  tbe  coUege  market.  "The  new  boUme  is  a 
ckar  rcOectioB  of  Qiihaak's  progresiive  markenng  approach,"  he 


says.  "The  ability  to  discover  and  capture  important  new  markets  is 
what  makes  Citibank  a dominant  force  in  the  financial  services  in- 
dnsiry." 

Post  maintains  that  large  numbers  of  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate 
students  may  be  qualified  for  a cr^ii  card  witbout  realizing  it.  "If 
they  assume  that  a well-established  credit  rating  is  the  bottom  line  re- 
quiiemeot  for  acceptance,  they  won't  even  bother  to  apply.  We  want 
coUege  students  to  know  that  Citibauik  understands  their  credit  dilera- 
na  and  ukes  other  factors  into  consideration,  including  bank  ac- 
counts, summer  jobs,  and  upcoming  employment." 

Post  feeb  that  the  students  at  the  nation’s  colleges  deserve  recogni- 
tion foe  their  efforts  and  will  become  excellent  cr^t  card  customers. 
"We  hope  that  Uw  added  accessibility  of  the  CoUege  Credit  Hotline 
will  show  students  that  Otibank  values  them  as  potenti^  customers,” 
he  says.  "It  is  impossible  to  establish  a credit  rating  unless  someone 
gives  you  that  first  oppormnity  to  obtain  a credit  card.”  Citibank  in- 
tends to  be  that  someone. 

For  more  informatioo.  call  Use  toll-free  CoUege  Credit  Card  Hotline 
at  1-800-824-4000.  extension  421. 


THE  PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

1 Sirain  for 
brtalh 
S Snara 
S Cry  ol  dova 

12  Heb’ewmonin 

13  Rani 

14  Unit  efeiaeirical 
re««iar>c« 

15  OiamlM  from 
onica 

17  Borw 

18  inlel 

19  Ward  on 

21  Sirvfiing  voice 
23  Cauaad  lo 

remambar 

27  ConoarniAg 

28  Cnoica  pari 

29  Arrrvad  ecnn>cl 
31  Graluity 
34CMnaaadi*- 

lance  rrwasura 
35  Slilch 
37  Encounlarad 
39  Compasa  point 


I poll 

42  UncooKad 

44Bo> 

48  Lalin 

conjunction 

48  Outward 
behavior 

SO  Courlyard 

53  Cara  lor 

54  Hawaiian 
wraain 

55  Pronoun 

57  Emita  vapor 

81  Exitl 

62  Turna  around 
track 

84  Oiaturbanca 

85  Rocky  hill 

66  R^ain 

67  Kill 

00  WN 

1 Long,  tlenoet 
tish 

2 Fruil  dnnk 

3 Evarybody  s 
uncle 


4 Oairti 

5 Inclination 
6Sungod 

7 Tima  gone  by 

6 Nuiaanca 


9 Muaical 
intirumanl 

10  A flala 

11  Mr  KhayyAin 
16  Thin  ahaet  ol 

wood 

20  Condaniad 
morslura 

22  Teutonic  daily 

23  Oapand  on 

24  Lamb'a  pan 
nama 

25  Noiaol  acala 

26  Obatruci 
30Utaly 

davaiopad 

32  Toward  and 

wilNn 

33  Equal 

36  Small  lump 
38  Marchanu 
41  Ona't 
protaaaion 
43  Damp 
4S  Art  Ida 
47  Agava  plant 

49  Untrdy 

50  Real  ettala  map 

51  Darwah  laland 

52  Nigni  bird* 

56  Consuyna 

58  Be  I* 

59  Ejrlinct  tkgntlan 
bvd 

60  P«p«n 

83  Parent  eodog 
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Nils  Lofgren  brings  Flip  to  Hammer  jacks  Concert  Hall 


Text  and  Photos 
by 

Beth  Wagner 

Slanaging  Editor 


On  Wednesday.  November  13,  Nils  Lofgren  brought  his  guitar  ex- 
cellence back  to  his  native  Maryland  for  an  evei^g  of  pure  rock  at 
one  of  Baltimore’s  best  concert  venues-  Hammerjack's  Inner  Harbor 
Concert  Hall. 

Lofgren.  fresh  from  a year-long  stint  on  Bruce  Springsteen’s  Born 
In  The  U.S.A.  tour,  has  recently  embarked  on  his  own  circuit  suppor- 
ting his  latest  release  Flip.  Driving  rifts  from  Flip  including  “New 
Holes  In  Old  Shoes.”  "Dreams  Die  Hard.”  "Sweet  Midnight."  "Big 
Tears  Fall."  and  "Secrets  In  The  Street,"  as  well  as  the  classics  "Cry 
Tough,”  "Anytime  At  Ail.”  and  a cover  of  the  Bill  Wither's  classic 
"L^  On  Me." 

Always  an  impressive  showman,  Lofgren  glided  through  a three 
hour  set  with  su^risiog  ease,  despite  a bad  case  of  flu.  Closing  the 
evening's  festivities  with  his  trademark  flip.  Lofgren  bounded 
throughout  from  the  stage  to  the  bar,  and  finally  to  a strategically 
placed  trampoline  for  the  show’s  smashing  fmale  during  an  extended 
venion  of  the  album’s  title  cut. 

After  filling  the  shoes  of  Springsteen’s  long-time  guitarist  "Miami" 
Steve  Van  Zandt,  Lofgren  proves  over  and  over  again  that  he  stands 
on  his  own  as  a musician  and  performer  in  the  purist  sense.  Riding  on 
a revitalized  wave  of  popularity,  the  newest  E Sireet-er  has  moved  into 
the  medium  of  video  and  television,  playing  and  flipping  for 
everyone’s  favorite,  David  Letterman. 

As  he  says,  "Every  creation  has  a purpose.  Mine  is  to  rock."  And 
anyone  who  enjoys  this  true  brand  of  music  should  certainly  take  a 
long  hard  listen  to  Nils  Lofgren.  You  won’t  be  disappointed. 


Lofgren  Uides  Uiroagb  “Secrets  In  Tbt  Street 


Demonstrxting  his  guitar  expertise,  Loftgrln  performs  "Secrets  In  The  StreeL' 


Co>ering  Bill  Wither’s  “Lean  On  Me,”  Lofgren  plays  to  a capacity  crowd 


And  you  won’t  be  disap- 
pointed either  in  Hammerjack’s 
Inner  Harbor  Concert  Hall.  A 
revamped  warehouse.  Hammer- 
jack’s  has  managed  to  provide  an 
intimate  yet  classy  spot  for 
Baltimorians  to  enjoy  live  music 
in  a fun  filled  atmosphere.  Com- 
plete with  a dance  floor  and  more 
bars  than  can  be  counted, 
patrons  can  enjoy  the  show  from 
either  the  floor  or  the  encircling 
balconies. 

Catering  to  a range  of  rock  and 
roll  tastes,  scheduled  performers 
include  the  Hooters,  Mister 
Mister  and  John  Parr,  For  an 
evening  of  music,  try  Hammer- 
jack's.  It’s  a guarenteed  good 
lime. 

Special  lhonk.1  to  Doc  Parr  Jor  all 
Ms  help  and  eooperallan. 


Grading  Professors  on  Their  Politics 


SUMMARY:  Identifying  college  and  university  professors  who 
"disinform”  college  students  with  one-sided  lectures  on  political 
issues  is  the  aim  of  the  fledgling  student  organization  Accuracy  in 
Academia.  The  brainchild  of  Accuracy  in  Media  founder  Reed  Irvine, 
the  group  already  has  students  monitoring  their  professor's  lectures 
on  more  than  100  campuses  throughout  the  United  States.  While  AlA 
denies  that  leftists  are  Us  target,  all  of  the  hundreds  of  complaints  it 
has  received  are  about  professors  whose  politics  are  left  of  center. 

Brownshiris.  Gestapo.  Thought  police.  Vigilantes.  To  Les  Csorba 
3rd.  such  epithets  are  to  be  expected.  As  executive  director  of  Ac- 
curacy in  Academia,  Csorba  knows  his  fledgling  organization  is  not 
popular.  Its  goal  of  making  college  and  university  professors  accoun- 
table for  what  they  teach  is  seen  by  some  teachers,  both  conservative 
and  liberal,  as  an  unacceptable  intrusion  into  the  classroom.  But  while 
professors  denounce  and  debunk  the  AIA  as  a McCarthyite  hunt  for 
leftists  plying  a politicized,  anti-American  line  to  their  charges, 
students  at  more  than  100  U.S.  campuses  are  volunteering  to  monitor 
their  mentors. 

"We  don’t  place  people  in  certain  classes,"  said  Csorba,  22. 
"That’s  a misconception  we  need  to  clear  up  right  away.  We  en- 
courage students  in  their  regularly  enrolled  classes  to  call  us  when  they 
come  across  something.  Our  main  goal  is  to  make  students  aware  that 
we  exist  as  a public  service,  an  outlet,  so  that  when  they  do  come 
across  a false  or  one-sided  presentation,  they  call  us." 

Michael  Grogan,  a senior  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee  and  field  director  of  the  Wisconsin  College  Republicans,  is 
typical  of  those  students  who  have  responded  to  the  AIA.  He  recalls 
that  as  an  underclassman  he  was  not  allowed  to  challenge  a Sociology 
101  professor  who  “continually  disinformed  his  class"  of  400  sludenu 
about  the  demise  of  Salvador  Allende,  Chile's  Marxist  president  of  the 
early  1970’s.  and  about  the  "great  humanitarian  attributes"  of 
Cuba’s  President  Fidel  Castro.  "He  showed  one  side  of  the  story,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  get  your  side  through,”  Grogan  said.  “He'd  cut  me 
off.” 

Students  who  arc  afraid  to  confront  a professor  because  of  the 
threat  of  a lower  grade  or  other  reprisals  now  have  recourse;  They  can 
send  their  complaint  anonymously  to  the  AlA’s  headquarters  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  AIA  then  investigates  the  allegation  by  contac- 
ting the  professor  to  verify  whether  the  offending  statement  was  made 
and  whether  it  was  quotMl  in  context. 

Offenses  that  the  AIA  considers  particularly  grievous  will  be 
published  in  a monthly  newsletter,  and  Csorba  said  there  already  are 
nine  or  10  contenders.  The  first  issue,  due  early  this  month,  is  ex- 
pected to  focus  on  Mark  Reader,  a poQtical  science  professor  at 
Arizona  Slate  University.  According  to  the  AIA,  Reader  is  straying 
from  the  topics  outlined  in  his  introductory  political  science  course  to 
include  one-sided  lectures  on  the  fear  of  nuclear  war  and  the  nuclear 
freeze  issue. 

Csorba,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cabfomia  at  Davis 
in  June  with  a degree  in  political  science,  denied  that  leftisu  behind 
the  lectern  are  the  sole  targets  of  the  AIA  campaign.  But  all  of  the 
hundreds  of  complaints  he  said  the  group  has  received  in  the  past  two 
months  have  deah  with  professors  whose  politics  arc  left  of  center. 
Bcriell  Oilman,  a Marxist  professor  in  the  Department  of  Politics  at 
New  York  University,  knows  the  feeling  of  gening  caught  in  the  AIA’s 
crosshairs. 


"I  think  this  is  the  McCarthyism  of  the  ’80s,"  Oilman  said.  “The 
idea  of  sending  monitors  into  the  classroom  is  associated  with  extreme 
forms  of  totalitarianism.  They  are  about  as  interested  in  accuracy  in 
academia  as  (President)  Reagan  is  in  democracy  in  Latin 
America. ..Yes,  I’m  a Marxist.  Yes,  students  challenge  my  statements 
all  the  time.  Yes.  I allow  tape  recorders  in  my  class.” 

Richard  Pipes,  a politically  conservative  professor  in  the  history 
department  at  Harvard  University,  may  not  agree  with  Oilman  on 
many  issues,  but  on  the  topic  of  the  AIA  they  are  in  concordance. 
"What  goes  on  in  the  classroom  is  sacrosanct,"  Pipes  said.  "What  a 
teacher  leaches  is  between  him  and  his  conscience.”  He  said  his 
students  often  complain  that  his  lectures  on  the  Russian  Revolution 
are  skewed  to  the  anti-Soviet  point  of  view.  "But  I don’t  want  to  be 
obliged  by  anybody  to  deal  with  views  in  ways  1 don't  think  right." 

The  AIA  officially  emerged  in  April  after  lying  fallow  for  several 
years  in  the  mind  of  Reed  Irvine,  founder  of  the  16-year-old  Accuracy 
in  Media.  Irvine  said  he  wanted  to  start  the  academic  monitoring 
group  because  of  his  belief  that  there  are  about  10,000  Marxists  on  to- 
day's college  campuses  engaged  in  a sophisticated  disinformation 
campaign. 

Never  has  an  inchoate  organization  received  so  much  attention 
before  it  has  done  anything,  Irvine  said.  Even  before  it  published  its 
first  newsletter,  the  AIA  lost  its  first  president,  Malcom  Lawrence, 
who  found  the  demands  for  interviews  and  speaking  engagements  too 
great  for  what  he  had  envisioned  as  a part-time  job.  John  Le 
Boutillier,  a one-term  former  representative  from  New  York  and 
author  of  "Harvard  Hates  America,”  was  chosen  to  replace  him  in 
the  nonsalaried  position. 

But  the  AIA  is  only  the  latest  and  brightest  flash  in  a controversy 
that  has  been  simmering  on  campuses  for  years.  Joe  Friend,  publisher 
of  The  Washington  Spectator  at  the  University  of  Washington  at 
Bellevue,  said  the  emergence  of  the  AIA  is  a consequence  of  the  ac- 
tivism of  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  irony,  he  said,  is  that  the  protesters 
fighting  for  free  speech  on  the  campuses  then  are  now  the  tenured  pro- 
fessors who  don't  tolerate  alternative  viewpoints  from  their  students. 
"Now  their  real  motive  becomes  apparent:  What  they  were  fighting 
for  was  not  freedom  of  speech  for  all.  but  freedom  of  speech  for 
themselves,"  Friend  said. 

He  said  that  The  Spectator,  created  in  response  to  intolerance  by  the 
academic  community  toward  conservative  viewpoints,  recently  held  a 
press  conference  to  call  attention  to  certain  teachers  it  said  were  par- 
ticularly dogmatic.  Now  the  paper  is  facing  possible  expulsion  from 
the  campus. 

"Academic  intolerance  toward  conservative  viewpoints  is  one  of  the 
issues  that  got  the  conservative  campus  newspaper  scene  going,” 
Friend  said.  "To  say  that  Accuracy  in  Academia  is  just  now  bringing 
this  up  is  not  really  true;  this  is  an  issue  that  has  been  around  for  three 
years.  Accuracy  in  Academia  might  be  addressing  it  with  more  intensi- 
ty than  anyone  has  before,  but  it’s  not  particularly  new  to  the  campus. 

I think  a lot  of  campus  newspapers  have  addressiul  this  issue  in  more 
subtle  ways. 

"One  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  campus  newspapers  scene  has  been 
a critical  review  of  courses  and  textbooks,  and  to  me  that’s  what  all  of 
this  is  about.  It’s  not  saying  that  there’s  I0,(X)0  Marxists  on  campuses, 
and  it's  not  trying  to  get  people  expelled.  It’s  trying  to  bring  the 
academic  community  around  to  see  that  more  perspectives  need  to  be 


incorporated  in  the  classroom." 

Other  campus  newspapers,  however,  have  not  been  as  enthusiastic 
toward  the  AIA.  The  Diamondback  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  The  Hatchet  at  George  Washington  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  have  worried  editorially  about  potential  "witch-hunt”  tactics 
that  "tattlers"  might  use.  But  that  has  not  deterred  those  who  feel 
they  deserve  better  for  what  they  are  paying  to  get  an  education. 

According  to  Grogan,  about  40  students  at  Wisconsin  have  signed 
up  to  monitor  classes  on  behalf  of  the  AIA.  Most  are  members  of  the 
College  Republicans.  Students  for  Free  Market  Economy  and  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Former  AIA  president  Lawrence  said  the  group  is  spending  its  first 
year  fact-finding,  focusing  mainly  on  complaints  It  receives  from 
students  enrolled  in  upper-level  courses  in  history,  political  science, 
economics,  sociology,  anthropology  and  foreign  relations.  "We're  in- 
terested in  finding  out  if  professors  are  indeed  liberal,"  he  said.  "As 
many  students  are  telling  us  in  the  letters  and  phone  calls. ..they’re  not 
only  liberal,  they're  radical  left." 

But  New  York  University's  Oilman  said  the  AIA  will  succeed  only 
in  intimidating  some  professors  to  censor  themselves  to  avoid  pro- 
blems with  tenure.  As  a result,  he  said,  there  will  be  less  criticism  and 
questioning  in  the  classroom — not  more. 

Many  administrators  are  not  concerned  that  the  AIA  will  lead  to 
more  or  less  academic  freedom.  Said  Robert  A.  Rcichicy,  vice  presi- 
dent for  university  relations  at  Brown  University  in  Providence.  R.I.; 
"It’s  bizarre  for  students  to  spend  four  years.. .politically  monitoring 
faculty  members.  I’m  not  concerned  it  will  have  any  effect."  Added 
University  of  Maryland  Chancellor  John  Slaughter:  "Research  efforts 
of  lesser  value  have  been  suggested,  though  it's  hard  for  me  to  imagine 
what." 

John  Silber,  president  of  Boston  University,  said  he  has  no  desire  to 
control  what  students  do  with  the  information  they  get  in  class. 

"I  regard  leaching  as  a form  of  publication,"  he  said.  "No  pro- 
fessor has  a right  to  complain  if  someone  reads  his  book  and  reports 
the  findings  in  newspaper  articles,  magazine  articles,  book  reviews  or 
in  any  other  way.  Nor  has  he  any  right  to  complain  if  people  report 
on,  comment  on  or  criticize  his  teaching.” 

Silber  knows  firsthand  what  it  is  like  to  be  monitored  in  the 
classroom.  In  the  i950's  as  a nontenured  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Silber  supported  the  racial  integration  of  that  school.  His  lec- 
tures were  reported  and  distributed  to  the  John  Birch  Society.  "I  was 
not  in  any  way  intimidated  by  their  attention  or  opposition,”  he  said. 

Joe  Friend  at  the  University  of  Washington  said  the  controversy  is 
not  over  censorship  of  leftist  views  but  over  balance;  "When  black 
students  15  years  ago  said  that  they  weren’t  getting  fair  representation 
in  the  classroom  or  in  the  academic  community,  nobody  called  them 
’McCarthyites.’  When  feminists  and  Native  Americans  and  Hispanics 
and  environmentalists  did  the  same  thing,  nobody  called  them 
‘vigilantes  of  the  mind.’  The  fact  that  it  is  happening  to  us  probes  that 
these  people  take  our  ideas  seriously.” 

GWod  Emery,  wlUi  Carol  laaem 

This  article  is  reprinted  courtesy  of  Insight  Magazine  In  the 
Washington  Times. 
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SPORTS 


Tonmx  '‘East''  L«c03>  tries  to  koock  lo  tbe  btU  iloog  witb  teammate  Brad  Meyere  ISS).  See  page  1 2 for  story. 


TTie  Greyhound/Mike  Simon 


Loyola 
T ournament 

Women’s 
Basketball 

Friday,  December  6 
and 

Saturday,  December  7 


6:00  p.m.  and  8:00  p.m. 

Participants:  St.  Francis  (PA), 
Brooklyn  College,  William  and 

Mary,  and  Loyola  College. 


Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

The  SMART  MOVE! 

PREPARATION  FOR 

GMAT.LSAT.GRE 
MCAT.DAT 

Call  Days,  Evenings  & Weekends  243-1456 


in 


Classified 


RUSSELL'S  SERVICE 
Limited  pick  up  and  delivery. 
Reasonable  Rates.  Word 
Processed  for  revisions.  Call 
anytime.  444-5457  or  426-7057 


Typing-Word  Processing  term 
papers,  resumes,  letters.  Quality 
service,  Editing  included.  Stu- 
dent discounts.  Call  435-1283. 


We  want  to  be  your  tanning  salon. 
S|>ecial  discount  to  Loyola  students. 

FREE- 


2 15  min.  LIVA  Tanning  Sessions 
plus  FREE  sample  of  Hawaiian 
Bronze 

Belvedere  Hair 
& Tanning  Salon 

Belvedere  Towers 
Belvedere  & Northern  Pkw>. 
433-3748 


PARTY  LIMO  SERVICE 

Ride  in  Luxury!  Arrive 
in  Stylel  Stocked  Bar, 

, Worry-Free  Transport 
Courteous  and  Professional 
Drivers.  Incredibly  Low 
Prices.  Call  for  Reservations 
, 323-0022.  Ask  for 
. “PARTY  LIMO  SERVICE- 


HELP  WANTED 

Male  student  to  help  with  heavy 
household  chores  in  the  Bolton 
Hill  area.  Saturdays,  once  a week 
or  once  every  two  weeks.  Call 
X2419  for  more  information. 


SPRINGBREAK 

Help  u.s  sponsor  your 
Ft  Lauderdale.  Daylona 
or  Key  Wesi  trip  and 
you  go  for  free! 


LAMBERS  CPA  REVIEW 

Baltimore/Towson/Columbia 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Martin,  CPA,  Director 

Lambers  CPA  Review  Equals  Results 

•6  Sells  Award  Winners  (top  100)  in  4 years 
•2nd  Highest  Score  in  U.S.A.  (Out  of  80,000) 

Lambers  CPA  Review  Equals  Value 

5 Vol  Text  With  3000 problems/solutions  Included 
•15  90  Minute  Review  Tapes- Included 
•2-Day  Simulated  CPA  Exam-Included 
•Double-Up  Policy-Take  extra  classes  FREE 

RcTiews  starting  Dec.  9, 

Jan.  11  and  Feb.  9 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
call  879-3310 


(i00)3u-2006  TUI.I  FKl:y 


TYPISTS  - S500  weekly  at  home! 
Write;  P.O.  Box  975,  Elizabeth. 
N J.  07207 


Saks  Position  arailabk  id  Mens 
aod  Boys  clothing  store  in 
Cockey^TiUe.  Momiog  aad  day 
hours  needed  Monday  thru  Fri- 
day-CaD  Rich  666-8020 


Is  It  True  You  Can  Buy  Jeeps  for 
544  through  the  U S 
Government?  Get  the  facts 
70l|^  1-312-742-1142  Ext. 


Responsible  sludents/pa rents 
wanted  to  stay  with  8 year  old  in 
our  home,  afternoons  Monday 
thru  Friday.  Transportation  re- 
qutred.  ^.SOfhour.  Stoneleigh 
area.  Call  Jeff  Boyd  837-0215 
daytime.  Cali  823-7999  night- 
time. 
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ThankGod 

You’re 

A SENIOR!” 

Tonight 

I— RAT 

CELEBRATION 


i 


to  celebrate  this  major  event! 

Monday,  November  25 
4 - 8 p.m. 


Beer  75  cents 
Soda  50  cents 


Featuring 
Who  Are 


Valid  ID  required 
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Foe  Facts 


Toesday.  November  26 
fyomen's  Basketball  (Hi  5.iX> 
p.m. 

Opponent:  George  Washington 
(il-14  last  season)  Division  I 
Atlantic  10  Conference 
Top  Returner:  Cass  Allen,  a 
freshman  All-American  two 
years  ago  who  sat  out  last  season 
due  to  an  injury. 

Series:  George  Washington  leads 
7-0 

“Loyola  traditionally  shoots  very 
well,  so  we  have  to  play  good 
defense,”  said  Rhea  Farhcrman, 
George  Washington  Sports  Infor- 
mation Director. 

Sten's  Basketball  (H)  7:30 p.m. 
Opponent:  Dickinson  College 
(13-10  last  season)  Division  III 
Mid-Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
Top  Returners:  Senior  Captain 
Ted  larpatrick,  senior  Chip 


Holgren,  and  junior  Mike  Erdos 
Series:  First  meeting 
“We’re  looking  forward  to  play- 
ing Loyola,”  said  Dickinson 
Coach  Gene  Evans.  “We  hope  to 
be  pretty  competitive  this 
season.” 


Samuels,  8th  leading  rebounder 
in  country  with  13.8  rpg:  Jeri  Mc- 
Cormack. 3rd  in  country  with  8.9 
assists  per  game,  known  as  top 
piaymaker  in  Division  I;  Lisa 
Holoman,  plays  both  guard  and 
forward . 

Won  the  Cosmopolitan  Con- 
ference title  last  season. 

“We  lost  two  top  players  last 
season  but  we  had  a good 
recruiting  season,”  said  Wagnci 
SpKJrts  Information  Director. 


Saturday,  November  30 
Women 's  Basketball  (H)  5:00 
p.m. 

Opponent:  Wagner  College 
(20-10  last  season)  Division  I 
Cosmopolitan  Conference 
Top  Returners:  Stephanie 


Wednesday,  December  4 
Women’s  Basketball  (Hi  3.“(W 
p.m. 

Opponent:  Delaware  (19-9  last 
season)  Division  J East  Coast 
Conference. 

Top  Returners:  Meg  McDowell, 
leading  Delaware  rcbounder.  All 
East  Coast  Conference  team, 
member  of  All  Tournament 
team;  Sarah  Gause,  East  Coast 
Conference  Player  of  the  Year; 
Lisa  Cano,  East  Coast  Con- 
ference All-Rookie  team 
member;  Sue  Whitfield, 
sophomore  with  1.7  assists  per 
game 

Series:  Delaware  leads  4-1 
“We  expect  to  have  a good 
season.  We  only  lost  one 
starter,”  said  Benjamin  Sher- 
man, Delaware  Sports  Informa- 
tion Director. 


averaged  11.3  ppg;  Adrian 
Walters  scored  a career  high  32 
points  against  Loyola  last  season. 
Averaged  8.7  ppg  and  3.1  re- 
bounds. The  Red  Flash  have  a 
completely  new  team  this  season 
with  three  transfers  and  two 
freshmen  as  members. 

“This  gome  will  depend  on  how 
the  guards  handle  Loyola'^ 
defensive  pressure,”  said  St  . 
Francis  Sports  Information 
Director  Kevin  Southard. 


Men 's  Basketball  (Hi  7:30  p.m. 
Opponent:  St.  Francis  (PA)  (9-19 
last  season)  Division  I ECAC- 
Meifo 

Top  Returner;  Greg  Jacobs,  led 
the  team  with  101  assists  and 


Take  the  Cheerleader 
Challenge 


McMerty,  Tricia  McCarthy, 
Leigh  Uff,  Maribeth  Sarabea, 
Claire  Sudassy,  Debbie  Nelson, 
Terri  Beavers,  and  Jerry 
Cambell.  Under  leadership  of  our 
new  coach.  Michele  Thomareas, 
we  have  been  practicing  very  hard 
for  over  a month,  and  are  con- 
centrating on  perfecting 
fascinating  pyramids  and  cheers. 
But  our  hard  work  will  be  useless 
without  fans  to  cheer  for. 

Your  chance  to  meet  our 


challenge  can  be  made  Tuesday. 
November  26,  when  the 
Greyhounds  open  the  season 
against  the  Red  Devils  of  Dickin- 
son College  in  Reitz  Arena  at 
7:30  p.m.  So  all  come  out  and 
cheer  the  ‘Hounds  to  victory! 


by  Rob  Stewart 
Crtyhound  Staff  Writer 

We  need  you!  The  1985-1986 
Loyola  College  Cheerleading 
Squad  would  like  to  challenge 
each  and  every  student,  staff 
member,  faculty  member,  and 
alumnus  to  attend  at  least  one 
home  basketball  game  this 
season.  The  team  needs  your  sup- 
port, and  with  the  whole  Loyola 
College  heart  behind  them,  this 
season  will  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful yet.  But  this  can  only  be 
achieved  through  your  support. 

Remember  last  year  during  the 
ECAC  Tournament,  this  school 
ame  to  life!  Everyone  was  talk- 
ing^oul  the  ‘Hounds'  chance  of 
going  to  the  NCAA  Tournament. 
Though  we  came  up  short,  the 
bad  taste  of  that  championship 
game  against  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
is  still  in  the  mouths  of  everyone 
that  contributed:  the  players,  the 
fans,  the  Dogs,  the  Pep  Band, 
and  the  Cheerleaders.  So  with 
Imore  fan  support,  this  is  our 
year! 

For  the  upcoming  season,  the 
Cheerleading  Squad  is  made  up 
of  a majority  of  new  faces.  The 
returnees  are  Captain  Terri  Sen- 
to,  Kelly  Keelan,  Lisa  Mudrock, 
Chris  Connell,  and  C.J.  Meenan. 
[The  newcomers  are  senior  Jane 
[Kcffer  and  freshmen  Jennifer 
(Novak,  Noelle  Robinson.  Kara 


Upper  riKht  - (it>(  row)  Noelle  Rohlnson, 
CJ.  Meenan,  Chri.?  Connell,  Jerry  Camp- 
bell, Kelly  Keelan:  (2n<l  row)  Tricia  McCar- 
thy, Kara  MeMerly,  LelRti  UH,  Jennifer 
Novak,  Mari-bclh  Sarabea,  Terri  Senlo, 
Claire  Sudauy.  Not  pictured  - LUa 
Mudrock,  Jane  KcITer,  Debbie  NcUon, 
Terri  Bcatera,  Rob  Stewart 


Pep  Band  Reitz  Arena 


The  Greyhound/ Ann  Taylor 


Last  September,  a few  Loyola 
students  got  this  crazy  idea  of 
putting  together  a pep  band  to 
support  the  men’s  basketball 
team.  And  now,  coming  into  its 
second  season  with  the  team,  the 
Loyola  College  Greyhound  Pep 
Band  is  getting  ready  lo  rock  the 
Reitz  Arena  on  Tuesday. 
November  26,  as  the  ‘Hounds 
open  the  1985-86  basketball 
season  against  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. 

Behind  their  president  and 
“founder,”  Scott  Fisher,  the  Pep 
Band  started  the  1984-85  season 
as  a small  group  with  a big  idea. 
That  idea,  which  was  to  provide 


some  support  excitement,  and  a 
little  craziness  for  home  games, 
caught  on  quickly.  The  ‘Hound 
Pep  Band  was  on  the  scene  as 
Loyola  opened  the  Reitz  Arena 
with  a victory  last  year,  and  the 
reaction  to  the  band  was  incredi- 
ble. Band  members  spent  the 
evening  doing  what  they  sought 
out  to  do,  sparking  the  en- 
thusiasm of  (he  crowd  and  some 
well  deserved  support  behind  the 
team.  And  when  the  band  sat  out 
a game  during  January  Term, 
they  were  sorely  missed.  All  the 
next  day  the  big  question  was, 
“Where  was  the  Pep  Band?” 

Well,  no  one  will  miss  the  band 
this  year.  Due  to  its  great  success 
in  the  84-85  season  the  Pep  Band 
will  enter  this  years  basketball 


season  as  a chartered  club,  fund- 
ed with  nearly  $700  for  new 
music,  instrument  rental,  and 
perhaps  even  a road  (rip  with  the 
team  for  the  ECAC  Metro  Con- 
ference Tournament  in  March. 

As  noted  by  President  Fisher, 
the  Pep  Band  is  a group  of  people 
who  have  a lot  of  fun  doing  what 
they  enjoy. 

Although  practices  have 
already  begun  for  the  Pep  Band, 
interested  students  are  urged  lo 
contact  Fisher  at  532-8572,  or 
Bob  Leonard  at  532-6239.  The 
band  is  In  need  of  saxophones 
and  low  brass  in  particular,  and  Is 
willing  to  rent  instruments  for 
students  with  a serious  interest. 


PUB  PI^^ A 

FREE  DELIVERY 

243-161  1 


$2.00  OFF 

16"  PIZZA 

$1.00  OFF 

12"  PIZZA 

On*  Coupon  pw  Dolivory  PImm  Tip  Drlvort 

P»fe  12  November  25,  1955 


Double  Header 
December  4 

Women  vs  Delaware 
H 

5:00p.m. 

Men  vs  St.  Francis(PA) 
H 

7:30p.m. 


Sport  lights 

by  Ron  Donoho 


Cross  Country  Team 
Right  To  Run  Refused 


There’s  no  doubt  that  college 
athletics  demand  a great  deal  of 
dedication.  Practices  cbn  be  long 
end  hard.  One  thing  that  can  help 
an  athlete  endure  a season  is  the 
comraderie  he  or  she  gets  from 
teammates.  Another  is  the 
knowledge  that  after  a game  or 
practice  tcammembers  can  walk 
back  to  their  dorms  and  just  relax 
or  sack  out. 

The  subject  of  this  story 
Ithou^,  is  a dying  breed,  a noble 
beast:  the  commuter  athlete. 

Women’s  lacrosse  player  Cor- 
inne  Kelly  wakes  up  each  morn- 
ing knowing  that  she  has  a 40 
minute  drive  to  school  ahead  of 
her.  During  lacrosse  season,  after 
she  has  finished  her  classes,  Cor- 
inne  then  has  to  wait  sometimes 
two  or  three  hours  for  practice  to 
start.  Says  Corinne,  "The 
waiting  around  is  boring,  mainly 
because  there  is  really  nothing  to 
do  except  homework.”  After 
practice,  she  is  faced  with  a swea- 
ty, hungry,  40  minute  drive 
home.  Corinne  also  feeb  that  liv- 
ing off  campus  doesn’t  make  her 
as  close  to  teammates. 
"Everyone  is  nice,”  she  says, 
"but  it’s  just  not  the  same.” 

A member  of  last  year’s 
spirited  wrestling  squad,  Joel 
^ledee  feeb  that  being  an  athlete 
has  helped  him  get  involved  and 
interested  in  school,  and  that  be- 
ing a commuter  athlete  makes 
him  "special  in  my  own  way.” 
Joel  wbhes  he  could  live  on  cam- 
pus but  it  doesn’t  bother  him  too 
much.  He  admits  candidly 
though,  that.  "The  waiting 
around  between  classes  and  prac- 
tice slinks."  Says  Joel,  “My 
freshman  year  1 would  do  one  of 
two  things  to  pass  the  time.  I’d 
either  sit  in  my  car  and  read  the 
paper,  or  I’d  just  wander  aimless- 
ly back  and  forth  between  the 
Student  Center  and  Maryland 
Hall,  hiding  my  bag  lunch  and 
trying  to  look  like  I had 
somewhere  to  go."  Joel  claims 
that  he  occasionally  would  visit 
friends  on  campus,  but  he  didn’t 
want  to  become,  "a  pain,  a 
bother,  or  a bad  relation.” 

Commuter  athlete-turned- 
resident  Jackie  Buono  can  sym- 
pathize with  Corinne  and  Joel. 
Says  Jackie,  "Sometimes  last 
year  after  late  volleybaU  matches. 
I'd  have  to  call  home  at  night  to 
get  picked  up.  Now  I can  walk  to 
and  from  games  and  practices 
with  no  hassle.  Plus,  I feel  a lot 
closer  to  teammates  now  then  I 
did  when  1 was  a commuter." 

While  a commuter’s  best  friend 
may  not  be  hb  or  her  car,  it  cer- 
tainly helps  to  treat  the  old  boy 
with  due  respect.  Corinne  admits 
that  she  knows  little  about  cars, 
and  has  broken  down  on  the 
Beltway  several  times.  Joel  says 
that  he  once  was  flagged  down  by 
a passing  motorbt  who  noticed 
flames  shooting  out  from  under 
the  engine  of  hb  car.  "My  car 
was  torched.  I mbsed  an  impor- 
tant practice,  and  on  top  of  that  1 
got  a ticket  for  not  having  my 
license." 

What  can  be  done  for  com- 
muter athletes?  Maybe  sometime 
in  the  future  we  ^1  see  some 
kind  of  facility  to  meet  the  needs 
of  commuter  athletes . Until  then , 
if  you  should  see  a brown-bag- 
lunch-toling  athlete  looking  lost 
or  depressed,  stop  and  give  them 
a kind  word,  a pat  on  the  head, 
or  maybe  a morsel  of  food  to 
help  them  through  the  day. 


Aobrey  Reteiey  <14)  and  Tommy  Ue  (33)  look  on. 

Reveley  Lead 
Scorer  In  Green  - 
Grey  Game 


by  Brian  Kbsel 

Crtyhound  Sia//  Writer 

Aubrey  Reveley  scored  19 
points  Wednesday  night  to  pace 
the  Green  team  to  a win  over  the 
Grey,  58-43,  in  the  annual  Gre  y - 
hound  intrasquad  contest  at  Reitz 
Arena.  Tom  Gormley  added  16 
points  for  the  Green,  while  Brad 
Meyers  and  "Easy"  Lee  hauled 
down  eight  rebounds  apiece. 

For  the  Grey  squad.  David 
Gately  tossed  in  18  points  and 
Kevin  Carter  led  all  rebounders 
with  nine.  Transfer  Byron  All- 
mond,  who  must  sit  out  a year 
before  regaining  eligibility,  had 
six  rebounds. 

“We  wanted  to  see  team- 
oriented  play,  both  offensively 
-and  defensively,  for  the  full  40 
minutes,”  coach  Mark  Amatucci 
said.  "I  think  the  guys  played 
fairly  controlled  and  with 
dbcipline.  Intensity-wise,  it  was  a 
very  good  game,  probably  the 
best  Green-Grey  game  I’ve  seen 
in  a few  years  here.  I’m  very 
pleased.” 

Senior  captain  Kevin  Carter 
added.  "I  think  that  we  ac- 
complished what  we  wanted  to 
accomplish.  It  was  a little  slopp>y 
at  times,  but  you  expect  that  this 
early  in  the  year.  The  game  serves 


its 'purpose  in  getting  everybody 
on  the  team  familiar  with  game 
situations,"  Carter  said. 

The  team  got  a similar  oppor- 
tunity to  sharpen  their  game  skills 
when  they  met  touring 
Czechoslovakia-Braiislava  in 
Reitz  Arena  last  Friday  night. 

The  Greyhounds  open  their 
season  Tuesday  night,  November 
26  at  home  against  Dickinson 
College,  their  only  Division  III 
opponent  of  the  year.  Amatucci 
anticipates  facing  a well-coached 
squad  that  will  not  be  as  large  or 
as  strong  as  Loyola,  and  will  pro- 
bably play  a lot  of  zone  defense. 
Game  time  is  slated  for  7:30 
p.m.,  following  the  women’s 
home  contest  against  George 
Washington,  which  begins  at  5 
p.m. 

HOUND  NOTES:  The 
Greyhounds  have  announced  the 
signing  of  two  high  school 
players.  6-6  Marqus  Harmwright 
from  Haddon  Heights  High 
School  in  Haddon  Heights,  NJ. 
and  6-8  Ricky  Long  from  Chop- 
ticon  High  in  Morganza,  MD. 
Hartwright  b a swing  guard  who 
runs  the  floor  well  and  b an  in- 
tense player,  while  Long  runs 
well  for  his  size  and  will  play  at 
the  center  or  forward  spot. 


by  Phil  Jackman 

Evening  Su/t  Columnist 

It  was  about  a hundred  years 
ago  that  someone  came  up  with 
the  idea  to  have  collegians  com- 
pete against  each  other  both  on  a 
team  and  an  individual  basis. 
Lessons  could  be  learned  on  the 
friendly  fields  of  strife,  someone 
reasoned.  Character  would  be 
built.  Interaction,  teamwork  and 
all  that  other  good  stuff  would  be 
the  benefits. 

Anyone  beyond  the  age  of 
reason  knows  the  folly  of  such 
fallacious  and  idealistic  thinking; 
the  cheating,  (he  skullduggery, 
the  cover-ups  (hat  have  led  to 
numerous  scandals  in  collegiate 
athletics  over  the  last  four 
decades. 

Still,  and  after  25  years  of 
viewing  the  wrong-doing  and  ar- 
chaic thinking  from  up  close,  1 
had  this  notion  that  in  the  end 
analysis  the  idea  of  sport  was  to 
compete,  to  take  part,  to  do  one’s 
best  and  to  attain  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  one  tried,  it  was  a 
mistaken  notion. 

A total  of  61  schools,  members 
of  the  105-school  ECAC,  were 
lined  up  and  ready  to  go  in  the 
cross  country  championships  at 
Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  last  week.  The  10.000-mcter 
race  over  a spectacular  Saucon 
Valley  course  was  also  serving  as 
the  regional  qualifier  for  the 
NCAA  title  run  at  Marquette 
University  in  Milwaukee,  Wise., 
Nov.  25. 

A total  of  61  schools  were 
ready  to  go,  but  two  were  denied 
their  rightful  place  on  the  starling 
line.  Loyola  was  one  of  them. 
Monmouth  (N.J.)  College  the 
other.  Red  tape,  bureaucracy,  er- 
rant and  stodgy  thinking  did  in 
(he  other  two  schools. 

Before  any  further  explanation 


is  forwarded,  it  is  pointed  out 
here  that  after  making  the  three- 
hour  trek  from  Baltimore  starting 
at  6 a.m.  and  through  a freezing 
•rainstorm,  the  Greyhounds  did 
indeed  hop  into  the  race  and 
compete,  illegally,  as  so-called 
bandits. 

Most  turned  in  excellent  per- 
formances as  their  backlash 
against  the  injustice  of  the  entire 
situation.  The  times  over  the  slip- 
pery. muddy,  hilly  course  were: 
Kevin  Seidl,  34:52;  Jim  Stanley, 
38:30;  Vince  Connelly,  39:53; 
Rich  Narkicwicz,  40:30;  Lewis 
Brown,  42:02;  Paul  Metzger  suf- 
fered an  injury  and  had  to  pull 
out  during  the  second  half  of  the 
course. 

The  reason  both  Loyola  and 
Monmouth  were  (old  they  would 
be  unable  to  answer  the  starter's 
gun  officially  was  they  had  failed 
to  declare  the  names  of  their 
seven  starters  proir  to  a 5 p.m. 
deadline  the  day  before,  cither  in 
person  or  via  mail. 

The  names  of  the  runners  were 
contained  in  the  meet  program. 
The  sponsoring  IC4-A  had  the 
entry  money  - $5  per  entry  -- 
safely  in  its  coffers  for  nearly  a 
month. 

Initial  entry  to  the  meet  was 
made  by  Loyola  back  in  mid- 
October.  On  the  Ibt  were  ten 
names.  It’s  procedure  for  the 
track  administrator  of  the  con- 
ference to  then  return  a form  to 
the  school  for  the  final  declara- 
tion of  seven  runners.  The  ad- 
' ministrator,  living  in  a liny 
hamlet  on  Cape  Cod  in 
Massachusetts,  did  not  get  the 
final  declaration  forms  out  until 
Nov.  6.  Veteran’s  Day,  Nov.  II, 
was  a non-mail  delivery  day. 

The  form  was  received  at 
Loyola,  immediately  filled  out 
and  rushed  to  the  post  office  for 
return  to  (he  host  school,  Lehigh. 
The  meet  director,  John  Covert. 


said  he  did  not  receive  (he 
declaration.  But  both  Loyola  and 
Monmouth  could  appear  before 
the  Games  Committee  and  plead 
(heir  case. 

The  Games  Committee  con- 
sisted of  five  people,  but  the  in- 
formal hearing  was  peopled  by 
three  tenured  poobahs  from  well- 
endowed  intercollegiate  pro- 
grams. 

Amazingly,  (he  petitions  were 
turned  down.  These  paragons  of 
virtue  had  decided  that  no,  in 
spite  of  the  conference’s  own 
slovenly  way  of  handling  paper 
' work  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
(he  U.S.  Mail,  (he  schools  could 
not  run  - officially. 

Monmouth,  which  had  driven 
over  with  its  parttime  coach  the 
night  before,  had  spent  about 
S200  to  make  the  meet.  It  was  u 
all-day  ordeal  for  the  team  com- 
ing in  from  Baltimore. 

Monmouth  was  actually 
prevented  from  running  in  (he 
race  when  an  official  physically 
barred  its  way  from  going  up  on 
line.  Knowing  (his  would  be  at- 
tempted in  the  case  of  Loyola, 
the  coach  warned  a member  of 
the  Games  Committee  not  to 
have  an  official  try  to  impede  (he 
Greyhounds  lest  he  want  to  end 
up  supine  in  the  mud. 

Just  to  make  sure,  Loyola  lined 
up  with  a team  with  similar 
jerseys.  Dartmouth.  The  runners 
then  peeled  off  before  crossing 
the  finish  line. 

Hypothetical  question:  What  if 
Loyola  had  a great  runner,  one 
’ capable  of  winning  the  NCAA  in- 
dividual championship?  Of 
course,  he  would  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete. Think  about  that  the  next 
time  you’re  subjected  to  one  of 
(hose  puff  pieces  about  all  the 
good  work  people  administering 
college  athletics  do. 


This  Week  At  Loyola 

Monday,  November  25 

Wrestling 

American  University 

A 

7:00  p.m. 

Men’s  Swimming 

Howard  University 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday.  November  26 
Women's  Basketball 

George  Washington 

H 

5:00  p.m. 

Men's  Basketball 

Dickinson  College 

H 

7:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  30 

Women's  Basketball 

Wagner  College 

H 

3:uu  p.m. 

Wednesday.  December  4 
Wrestling 

Western  Maryland/ 
Haverford 

A 

7:00  p.m. 

Men’s  Basketball 

St.  Francis(PA) 

H 

7:30  p.m. 

Women’s  Basketball 

Delaware 

H 

5:00  p.m. 

Friday,  December  6 

Men’s  Basketball 

Halter  Basketball 

Classic  - Florida 

A 

TBA 

Women’s  Basketball 

Loyola  Tournament 

H 

6 A 8 

Saturday,  December  7 

WAL  Tournament 

A 

9:30  a.m 

Wrestling 

.Hatter  Basketball 

Men's  Basketball 

Classic  - Florida 

A 

TBA 

Women’s  Basketball 

Loyola  Tournament 

H 

6A8 

Lady  Sea  Dogs  Begin  Season  With  Two  Wins 


Thanksgiving  Special 
November  26 

Women  vs  George  Washington 
H 

5:00p.m. 

Men  VS  Dickinson 
H 

7:30p.m. 


Intramural  Standings 

Soccer 

5-0-1 

The  M’s 

1-3 

Bamf 

4-0-1 

Puma  15 

1-3 

Soccers  International 

3-0-2 

Famous  Freds 

0-4 

furfbum 

3-1 

Kmda  Caje 

0-6 

Trippen 

Squash 

3-0 

Marco  diPalma 

1-2 

Albert  Urbina 

M 

Bob  East 

0-3 

John  McNieme>' 

b>  Ado  C.  Rolfes 
and 

Bill  Hubbard 
Crtyhound  SiajJ  Wrtiert 

The  Lady  Greyhounds  started 
the  season  on  the  right  track  Iasi 
ueek  when  they  defeated  the 
Salisbury  Seagulls  and  the 
Goucher  Gophers  to  establish 
themselves  as  a competative  force 
in  Division  I Swimming. 

On  Tuesday,  November  12, 
Loyola  travelled  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  beat  Salisbury,  73-51. 
Tuesday's  victory  was  the*  third 
straight  for  Loyola  over 
Salisbury.  In  their  meet.  Loyola 
swimmers  rmished  first  is  every 


event  and  two  school  records 
were  broken.  Sophomore  K.K. 
Keegan  broke  her  own  record  for 
the  100  meter  freestyle  with  a 
time  of  1:03.57,  and  sophomore 
Marcia  Blick  broke  the  100  meter 
IM  record  with  a time  of  1:14.63. 

Diving  was  won  by  Loyola’s 
Lauren  Bach  with  a score  of 
155.10,  and  strong  performances 
were  also  put  in  by  sophomore 
Dcanne  Wilson-Diaz  and 
freshman  Kathleen  Miskimon. 

On  Monday.  November  18. 
Loyola  defeated  Goucher  at  the 
first  home  meet  of  the  season  is 
front  of  a large,  enthusiastic 
aowd.  The  final  score  was  82-48, 
•and  several  more  school  records 


were  broken  by  Loyola  swim- 
mers. Sophomore  Mary  Jo 
Brockie  broke  the  record  for  the 
400  meter  freestyle  with  a time  of 
5:07.03,  and  Marcia  Blick  broke 
the  200  meter  IM  record  with  a 
time  of  2:37,09. 

At  the  Goucher  meet.  Loyola 
divers  finished  first,  second  and 
third  on  both  the  one  and  three 
meter  boards.  Sophomore  Lisa 
Lenhoff  took  first  in  both  events 
with  a score  of  216.15  on  the  low 
board  and  241.20  on  the  high 
board.  Lauren  Bach  took  second 
in  both  events  with  scores  of 
158.40  and  172.45,  and  freshman 
Ann  Kirk,  in  her  first  college 
meet,  took  third  in  both  events 


that  the  divers  will  probably 
a great  year  and  will  undoubi 
be  an  important  factor  in  the 
come  of  every  meet. 

Coach  Tom  "Murph”  Mu 
was  pleased  with  the  wins  ant 
swimmers  times  because  "wi 
picking  up  right  where  we  lef 
last  year.”  Murph  said  he 
es^ially  pleased  by  the  t, 
exhibited  by  the  freshmen 
fMls  that  Loyola  will  be  a 
thf«i  to  Howard  on  Mo 
night  at  7:00  p m. 


